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Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Ligesie. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, ‘that even before I had shuffled off this mor- 


‘ ’ tal coil, Lancaster, Reading, Easton, York, 
BY JOSIAH TATU M, Pittsburg, &c., &c., would edie the thea- 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, tres of similar scenes with Albany, Roches- 
ter, Poughkeepsie, and Utica, exhibiting the 

No.50 North Fourth Street, | triumphs of a well directed State policy, an 
PHILADELPHIA. enlightened and profitable agriculture, and 

a spirited and generous yeomanry—but 
clouds and darkness rest upon this hope; 
for while New York leads so gloriously and 
SSE exhibits such convincing proofs of the wis- 
Cattle Show and Exhibition of the N. Y.|dom and patriotism of her legislation in the 
State Agricultural Society at Utica. (jencouragement of Agricultural Societies,* 
“ ies ‘Pennsylvania stands spell bound in the toils 
ied ia: yh gore wet se A ‘of party spirit and faction—a spirit which 
Dear Sir,—Having attended this grand)! produced corruption and oppression at home 
Exhibition at Utica, on the 16th, 17th, and through funding and financiering, and the 
Isth alt., snatch a few moments from oner- 'sneers and contempt of those abroad, who 
ous engagements that assert an unrelaxing||loaned the money which politicians made 
~— to every effort of my overworked|iyse of to pander to party ascendancy or in- 
— to give a brief outline of the charac-| dividual aggrandisement. While Virginia 
Y, aud spirit of the agriculturists of New] js beginning to awake to a proper sense of 
: * How gratify ing would it have been) the true interests of a State—the promotion 
ee Utica a portion of the sub-| of its agriculture—the farmers of Pennsyl- 
stantial farmers of Pennsylvania, looking on| vania drudge on in dogged toil to pay the 
; inspecting with me the contributions in| taxes brought upon them: by improvident 
very department of husbandry, made by legislation, which they themselves from 


ine farmers, their wives and children, to the} time to time sanctioned and sustained, in the 
great Cattle Show and Fair of the New spirit of party at the polls. When shall 


ate Agricultural Society; for then) they shake off the yoke of faction and party 
rr 4 hope that such an example and such discipline, and eschew the intrigues of the 
‘Heering results would inspire them to rouse|! 


uD, . *-* ; 
2 * . a manner elicit and develope}, + The state of New York expends annually, seven 
atent agricultural resources o to eight thousand dollars upon her Agricultural Socie- 
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demagogues, who present to them annually 
a ticket for their support which, if succéss- 
ful, affords no hope of improvement in their 
condition, for it never properly or proportion- 
ably voprecaaa the great and leading inte- 
rests of agriculture, nor of those, the honest 
industrious, who compose the most numerous 
class. The farmers of New York act differ- 
ently; they cause themselves to be felt, 
heard, and understood. The merchant, 
manufacturer, and professional man, are 
made to acknowledge their value, and bow 
with due submission to their intrinsic and 
popular importance. But to the Exhibition. 

The town, or city of Utiea, like all others 
in Western New York, looks fresh and beau- 
tiful, from its having within the last twenty 
years, risen from a few straggling houses 
among stumps, to its present size of broad 
and well paved streets, closely built with 
attractive warehouses, stores, hotels, and 
public buildings, and numerous private resi- 
dences of great beauty, containing a popu- 
lation of some thirteen to fourteen thousand. 
It is situated upon the Mohawk river, and is 
distant from Albany about ninety miles. Its 
central position, baeked by such an agrieul- 
tural district as Oneida, led to great hopes 
of a large contribution and a numerous at- 
tendance; and in this there was no disap- 

intment. The citizens of Utiea subseribed 
iberally towards the expenses of the Exhi- 
bition, and made every possible arrangement 
to accommodate the Agricultural Society 
and the visitors in general; ard in doing 
this, while they manifested a generous hos- 
pitality, they showed a cleverness and good 
sense equally creditable; for I doubt not, 
but Utica was the recipient of more than 
fifty thousand dollars, expended and left by 
those who sojourned within her borders du- 
ring the Exhibition, while it is impossible to 
estimate the vast results growing out of this 
great Agricultural Show, in the stimulus it 
will impart to the skill and enterprise of the 
agricultural district of which she is the 
centre. 

To give you some idea of the number o 
persons who witnessed this Exhibition, it is 
only necessary to state that the Society, as 
I learned, added to their funds something 
over three thousand dollars, for adrtnissions 
to the grounds, at twelve and a half cents 
for each visitor, independent of members 
and contributors, who with their families 
had free admission. I found individuals, 
and in many instances, families, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, from almost 
every part of the State of New York, and 
not a few from Canada. ‘To hint at the spi- 
rit of New York, I need but remark, that 
all the rail-road companies volunteered to 
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carry cattle, horses, hogs, shee . 
ral implements, butter and Chetan 
thing to be exhibited—froin any das 
within their respective lines, free o .. 
charge; not only this, but every indiyy). 
who visited the Show, was carried a 
from Utica, at half the usual fare. In oar 
other place except New York, could q ~~ 
poration be found to act thus trioticali 
and generously? When I saw hens 
trains arriving constantly, filled with hy». 
oxen, fat steers, and stock of all kin. 
set down free, the agents as courteous, ¢;,, 
and bland, as if they had made a most com, 
fortable and profitable trip, instead of having 
had unusual and vexatious trouble in takin. 
in and discharging cargo, and no freight - | 
began to think there was no insolence of 
office in New York, and that there wor 
exceptions to the sweeping imputation, tha 
certain bodies had no souls. 

Among the cattle exhibited, the first clas. 
Durhams, took the lead, as indeed they % 
everywhere. Where there are no Durham 
the exhibition in cattle will always Joo 
mean and meagre to the eyes of those why 
are familiar with this noble breed. The 
principal contributors to this class, were Mr, 
Prentice, of Mount Hope, Mr. Vail, of Troy, 
Mr. Sherwood, of Auburn, Messrs. Bel] and 
Morris, extensive dairymen of Westchester, 
near the city of New York; Mr. Ballard, of 
South Port, Mr. Carey, of Marcy, Mr. Nicb- 
olas, of Geneva, Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Albany, 
and Mr. Wakeman, of Herkimer, to whoa 
were awarded the principal premiums. Mr. 
Wadsworth, of Genesseo, formerly president 
of the Society, exhibited ten yoke of oxen 
of such size, form, and training, as not on'y 
did great credit to himself, but reflected te 
vourably on the whole State—they were 
awarded the first premium. The Herefords 
and Ayreshires were represented ; the forme: 
by Mr. Corning’s cattle, the latter by Mr. 
Bement, an enlightened agriculturist, now 
the obliging host of the American Hotel, 
Albany, one of the best houses, if not the 
very best, for cleanliness, comfort and cook 
ing, in the city. The Red cattle, or Devons 
with sundry grades were numerous, one * 
two of the Devon bulls were very good a 
mals of their class. ‘The sheep, to my vie¥, 
were very superior, and consisted of varies 
distinct and improved breeds. It was . 
eretted, however, that Mr. Randall 
Courtland, did not exhibit a portion of bs 
celebrated Merinoes—they would, 3 © 
Poughkeepsie, have attracted much stter 
tion. The horses, from the thorough- 
stallion, down to the special draught how 
were superior and numerous—horses, Sten 
geldings, and colts, were on the ground 
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the farmer, was ingeniously compiled, and 
well delivered; some might think it rather 
puritanical, the Scriptural allusions being 
many; yet none of them could be held as 
inappropriate. 

The State of New York, nay the whole 
agricultural community, are indebted to the 
officers and members of the State Society 
for their industry, perseverance and man- 
agement, in carrying out so ably the great 
work of improvement, by means of these 
grand Exhibitions, which speak in such in- 
telligible language to so many thousands at 
once, of what has, and what can be done in 
the various departments of agricultural sci- 
ence and domestic economy. While all the 
officers are entitled to much praise, I would 
in a special manner notice the able and effi- 
cient labours of the president, B. P. John- 
son, Esq., and of Luther Tucker, recording 
secretary, favourably known to agricultu- 
rists, as editor of the Albany Cultivator. 

However glad to have brought this rapid 
sketch to a close, I cannot resist telling you, 
that pending the Exhibition I visited the 
Falls of Trenton, distant from Utica about 
fifteen miles. I shall not attempt any thing 
like a description of these sublime and en- 
chanting Falls, for even had I the time at 
command, there would be wanting the ability 
to do justice to them; and in saying this, it 
affords no comparative idea to your readers 
of the splendor, richness, and variety of the 
scenery that nature has so luxuriantly thrown 
together in the sweetest and wildest form 
that can be imagined; no human penciling 
could give any thing but a faint and imper- 
fect sketch of their grandeur and beauty. 
He who would desire to see nature in her 
wildest, chastest mood, must gaze upon her 
as I have done in her most felicitous display 
—the Trenton Falls—and if he can say that 
I raised an expectation that was not more 
than realized, I shall acknowledge myself 
an enthusiast, and consider him as proof 
against all the influences that combine to 
dazzle and delight the common mind! 

What a world is New York—her agricul- 
turists and merchants—her public works— 
her territory and population—her bays, rivers, 
and lakes—she is indeed “ Land of the moun- 
tain and the flood!” And compatible with 
all these are her public spirit and enterprise 
—the munificence and hospitality of her 
generous and enlightened citizens. 


J. G, 


and were shown under favour- 

ll qvereumnstances. The committee 
in this department, had an arduous 

ask in deciding upon the merits of the re- 
tive animals; the committee, however, 
sas a strong one, and had at its head Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, reputed as one of the 
best judges in the country. The ploughing 
match was spirited and interesting; in no 
rt of the United States, it 1s believed, 
“ould so many superior ploughs, ploughmen, 
and teams, be exhibited, as competed tor the 

‘ses at Utica. Mr. Delano’s Improved 
Diamond Sod Plough took the first premi- 
um; he exhibited also a Cross Plough, for 
fllow or broken land, which to my liking, 
was the best I ever saw. 

The Flora and Pomona Hall was a beau- 
tifyl affair, tastefully festooned and decorated 
by the ladies of Utica. The fruits and flow- 
ers were creditable offerings, but of course, 
fell short of the special Horticultural Exhi- 
bitions of Philadelphia. But then the Farm- 
ers’ Hall, where were exhibited the butter, 
cheese, and dairy utensils of Oneida and 
adjoining counties: —Where and how could 
it be surpassed! Nowhere, take it all in 
all, I'll answer for it. A Pennsylvania 
farmer can form no. adequate idea of the 
capital employed in cheese making alone, 
nor the perfection to which this part of dairy 
husbandry is carried. The women seemed 
more interested in this department than the 
men, and | cannot withhold from them the 
meed of well merited praise for their tidi- 
ness, their affability, general intelligence 
and good looks. If I had to choose a wife, 
[ would go among the Yankees or to West- 
ern New York, which I believe would be 
the same thing; and could I do no better, 
would, as Jacob did of old, serve some La- 
ban for a Rachel. 

Fortunately the weather was very propi- 
tious, uninterruptedly fine throughout the 
three days, until near the close of the third, 
as Mr. Gowen, chairman of the committee 
on first class of cattle, had finished readin 
his ee there came up a shower whiek 
induced the president to suggest a removal 
from the open ground to the halls. It soon 
cleared away again, the sun shone out, and 
the moon succeeded, and reigned throughout 
a beautiful night, making pleasant the jour- 
ney of thousands, who left Utica by rail- 
toads, canals, stages, and private convey- 
ences for their homes, which I hope they 
ll reached in safety, pleased with their 
agricultural excursion. 

he Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr., made the 
‘nnual Address, It was listened to with 
pg respect and attention. It bore prin- 

‘pally on the social and moral condition 


Philadelphia, October ist, 1845. 


Woot.ens should be washed in very hot 
suds and not rinsed. Lukewarm water 
shrinks them. 
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Efficacy of Ammonia in cases of Poison. ||he returned to the field where the y, 


Extract of a letter from Dr. Church to the 
Editor of Silliman’s Journal of Science, 
dated Cooperstown, N. Y., February 6th, 
1829. 


A young man in this place had accidently 
overset a hive of bees, and before he could 
escape, they had settled, in great numbers, 
on different parts of his body and limbs and 
stung him very severely. It was about hal 
an hour after the accident happened, when 
he eame to my office in great agony, and he 
had scarcely time to give an account of it 
before he tainted. I immediately applied 
the ammonia to the parts that had been 
stung, his legs, arms, and breast. He di- 
rectly recovered from his faintness, and ex- 
perienced no pain or other inconvenience 
afterwards. 

It is several years since I first used the 


aqua ammonia, to counteract the effect of 


the bites of insects and stings of bees, and 
it has invariably produced instant relief— 
, ree! complete. 1 have often seen chil- 

ren crying in excessive pain from the sting 
of a bee, and on application of the ammonia 
they would immediately cease complaining 
and become cheerful, so complete and sud- 
den is the relief it produces. I always use 
it for mosquito bites, and they never trouble 
me farther. I was led to use it in these 
eases, from the instantaneous effect it was 
said to have in counteracting the operation 


of prussic acid. In the second number of 


the American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
(Philadelphia,) far the last year, it will be 
seen that Dr. Moore, of Alabama, used it 


with great success in the cure of bites of 


venomous serpents. from his account, it is 
probable that the pure uncarbonated aqua 
ammonia is most efficacious. I have some- 
times noticed, and think it must be on ac- 
count of its being sometimes carbonated and 
at others not. 


Water in A Sreee’s Heap.—Mr. John 
Seurr, farmer, of Greenside Trimdon, near 
Sedgefield, a short time ago had a sheep, 
whieh, for a fortnight had been ill. Three 
days it was unable to get upon its feet. Mr. 
Scurr happened to have a friend who ealled 
upon him on business, and they together 
went to see the sheep. His friend pro- 
nounced the animal all but dead, it being ill 
of the * sturdy,” or water in the head, which 
he said was incurable. They consequently 
left the sheep to die. A servant boy, named 
Gilpin, who ived with Mr. Scurr, overheard 
their discourse, and immediately went to his 


master’s house and procured a gimblet, when 


art, began cautiously to rat 
head of the animal, by asin a hole exa 





was, and, without practice or ski}! in the 
PON the 


tty 


upon the top of the scalp, which 
water streamed out of the head, oe 
to say, in a very few minutes the sheep = 
upon its feet and started to eat grass and 
now doing as well as any of its fellow ors. 
eaters.— New Farmer's Journal. ae 





To DIMINISH THE Dravent or Provens 
—We may consider that upon an avergos 
30 per cent. of the labour of ploughing 
attributable to the weight of the implement, 
55 per cent. to the operation of Cutting the 
furrow-slice, and only ten to the action of 
the mould board. This conclusion, if jt tp 
correct, reverses most of our pre-conceiyed 
opinions on the subject: the attempts which 
have been made to diminish the draught of 
ploughs have been mostly directed to the 
alteration of the form of the mould board: 
let our plough-makers direct their efforts 
more to facilitate the action of the sock and 
coulter, and to diminish, within safe limite, 
the weight of the implement, and they wil), 
probably, be more successful in lessening its 
draught.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Winpows CLEeanseD sy Steam.—A very 
simple method of cleaning windows is now 
coming into general use in England. The 
window is first dusted with a bunch of fea- 
thers or dusting brush, and when the dost is 
thoroughly removed, place a bow] of boiling 
hot water at the base of the window; the 
steam immediately covers the glass, which 
is removed by a wash leather, and finished 
off with another quite clean and dry. The 
method saves time, prevents that cloudy ap 
pearance left by whiting, and produces 4 
more brilliant and Roots polish than any 
other. 


AnmmaL GratirupE.—An English writer 
says, “Animals are so capable of showing 
gratitude and affection to those who have 
been kind to them, that I never see them 
subjected to ill treatment without feeling 
the utmost abhorrence of those who are i0- 
flicting it. I know many persons who, like 
myself, take a pleasure in seeing all the an 
mals about them happy and contented. Cows 
will show their pleasure at seeing those whe 
have been kind to them, by moving thett 
ears gently, and putting out their noses 
My old horse rests his head on the gate wit! 
great complacency when he sees me coming, 


expecting to receive an apple or a piece « 


bread.”’ 
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Decrease of Temperature in the Atmosphere. 77 
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of Temperatare in the superior ||™mometer fall one degree, it is necessary to 












































Dee we ho of the Atmosphere. ascend : 
Tus temperature rises rapidly as we ae-l] 1) SPhng oro cccec cesses Bag eet 
cond in the atmosphere; places among the}| In GAIUS 0.5 0b cc edccies doce cn ee bcd 
antaitis always possess a climate more|| In Witter .........ccee ee cece ence eenes 422.2 
m - 


= y are higher above the level o 
rae < oiier the equator, height o 
sosition modities the seasons so much, that 
the hamlet of Antisana, which is within one 
iegree of south jatitude, but which is up- 
pas of 13,000 feet above the sea level, 
has a mean temperature which does not 
afer much from that of St. Petersburgh. 
Near it, but at a still greater height, the 
summit of Cyambe, covered by an immense 
mass of everlasting snow, is cut by the equi- 
noctial line itself. 

The cold which prevails a lofty 
mountains, is ascribed to the di atation 
which the air of lower regions experiences 
in its upward ascent, to a more rapid evapo- 
ration under diminished pressure, and to the 
intensity of nocturnal radiation. 

Places which are situated upon the same 
moontain-chain, nearly in the same latitude, 


It sometimes happens, however, that in 
winter, in a zone of no great elevation, the 
temperature increases with the elevation— 
a fact which Messrs. Bravais and Lottin ob- 
served in the 70° of N. lat., in calm wea- 
ther; at an elevation between 1312 and 
1640 feet, the rise amounted to as many as 
6° centigrade, 10.8° Fahrenheit. 

In no part of the globe is the diminution 
of temperature, occasioned by a rise above 
the level of the sea, more remarkable than 
among equatorial mountain ranges; and it 
is not without astonishment that the Eu- 
ropean, leaving the burning districts which 
produce the banana and cocoa-tree, fre- 
quently reaches, in the course of a few 
hours, the barren regions which are covered 
with everlasting snow. “Upon each par- 
ticular rock of the rapid slope of the Cor- 
€,|/dillera,” says M. de Humboldt, “in the 
and at the same height, have often very dif- series of climates superimposed in stages, 
ferent climates. he temperature which we find inscribed the laws of the decrease 
would be proper to-a place perfectly iso-|! of caloric, and of the geographical distribu- 
lated, is necessarily modified by a consider-|/tion of vegetable forms.” 
able number of circumstances. Thus the|} In the hottest countries of the earth, the 
radiation of heated plains of considerable summits of very lofty mountains are con- 
extent, the nature of the colour of the rocks, |! stantly covered with snow; in the elevated 
the thickness of the forests, the moistness|| and cold strata of the atmosphere, the watery 
or dryness of the soil, the vicinity of gla- vapor is condensed, and falls in the state of 
ciers, the prevalence of particular winds, |/hail and snow. In the plain, hail melts 
hotter or colder, moister or drier, the accu-|] almost immediately ; the fusion is slower 
malation of clouds, &c., are so many causes|}ypon the mountains; and for each latitude 
which tend to modify the meteorological|ithere is a certain elevation where hail and 
conditions of a country, whatever its mere/!snow no longer melt perceptibly. This ele- 
geographical position. The neighbourhood||yation is the inferior limit of perpetual 
of volcanoes in a state of activity does not|! snow. 
appear to affect the temperature sensibly;|| The accidental causes which tend to mo- 
thas Puracé, Pasto, Cumbal, which havelidify the temperature. of a climute, also act 
flaming volcanoes towering over them, have|| in raising or lowering the snow-line. On 
not warmer climates than Bogota, Santa/|the southern slope of the Himalaya, for ex- 
Rosa, De Osos, Le Param de Hervé, &c.,|lample, the snow-line does not descend so 
situated on sand-stone or syenite. low as it does upon the northern slope; and 

‘tom the whole series of obseryations||in Peru, from 14° to 16° of S. latitude, Mr. 
which I had an opportunity of making on/| Pentland found the perpetual snow-line, at 
the Cordilleras, it appears that one degree of||an elevation of 1312 feet higher than it is 
temperature, cent., 1.8° F.,* corresponds to|| under the equator. 

1% metres, or 649.4 feet of ascent among|| Elevation above the level of the sea, con- 
the equatorial Andes, In Europe, it has sequently, has the same effect upon climate 

a ascertained that the decrease of tem-|/as increase in latitude. Upon mountain 
perature in ascending mountains, is more ranges, vegetation undergoes modification 
rip during the day than during the night|lin its forms, becomes decrepit, and disap- 
ming summer than during the winter;||pears towards the line of perpetual snow, 
<, example, between Geneva and Mount|| precisely as it does within the polar circle, 
“t. Bernard, to have the Fahrenheit ther-|| and for no other than the same reason, viz., 
depression of temperature. 

he constancy and the small extent of 





* of Centigrade thermometer is equal to 1.8° F. 
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variation which occurs in the temperature} barley are seen at upwards of 10,000 «., 
of the atmosphere under the equator, enable ‘above the level of the sea; but on the Pet 
us to indicate with some precision the point|ern slope of Monte Rosa, in Switzer. 
of mean temperature below which there is barley ails at an elevation of about Lone 
no longer any vegetation. In ascending||feet; on the southern slope, indeed, it reache 
Chimborazo, I met with this point at the) @ height of about 6,560 feet; and this ree 
height of 15774.5 feet, where the mean) Variation in the ultimate limit of barley j 
temperature approached 35° F., and where||frequently observed with reference sa 
consequently the saxifrages, which root)same plant grown upon opposite aspects ¢ 
among the rocks, must still receive a tem-||@ mountain range.—Boussingault’s Rural 
rature from 41° to 43° F. during the!) Economy. 








from 

ay, inasmuch as far beyond the inferior ee errr reac 
snow-line, at an elevation of 19,685 feet Wrom the Boston Cultivator, nex! 
above the sea-line, [ saw a thermometer|4 Day at the Reybolds in Peach Hap Rev 
suspended in the air, and in the shade mark vars bef 
44.6° F. Destrovus of affording our readers the ket, 
In considering the extension of vegetation) means of forming some idea of the magpj. pec 
towards the polar regions, we discover plants||tude and importance of the Peach busines | 
growing in very high latitudes in places| of Delaware, we lay before them the deta) son 
which sae a mean temperature much be-|of “A day spent at the Reybolds in Peach abl 


low that which I believe to be the limit of |harvest.” ket 
vegetable life on the mountains of the ome We took passage from Philadelphia by ' 
torial region. In these rigorous climates) the steamer Pioneer, at Arch street whar Sal 
vegetation is suspended by the severity of|at seven o'clock on the morning of the %) 
the cold during the greater portion of the| of August, Reybold’s wharf adjoining being 
peers it is only during the brief and passing) full to overflowing with his empty baskets 
reat of summer that the vegetable world||in transitu; passing the steamer Napoleon, 
wakes from its long winter sleep. Nova) which had arrived at the rail-road wharf o 
Zembla, lat. 73° N., the mean temperature! the Camden shore, and was discharging her 
of whose summer is between 34° and 35°)|lading of 3,000 baskets of Reybold peaches 
F., is, perhaps, like the perpetual snow-line||for the New York market. During the pas 
of the equator, the term of vegetable exist-||sage to Delaware City we were continually 
ence. It is also to the very remarkable|| meeting boats of different descriptions loaded 
heat of the summer in countries situated at! with peaches for the Philadelphia market 
the northern extremity of the continent of, We reached the wharf at 11 o’clock, forty 
Asia, remarkable if it be contrasted with||miles below Philadelphia, where it was with 
the intensity of the winter cold, that man/||difficulty that we could pass along it, for the 
succeeds in rearing a few culinary vegeta-||rows of baskets of Reybold’s peaches three 
bles in those dreadful climates. At Jakoustk,||tiers in height, and extending about one 
in 62° of N. lat., and where mercury is||hundred yards in length, flanked with car 
frozen during two months of the year, the|/riages, from the six-ox and six-mule wagons, 
mean temperature of summer is very nearly} counting their 125 baskets each, to the si : 
64° F. We have here, as M. de Humboldt! gle-horse cart or dearborn with its score ot 
observes, “‘a well characterized continental itwo awaiting their turn for unloading; re . 
climate,” examples of which indeed are fre- loading with empty baskets and driving fur | 
quent in the north of America. At Jakoustk|ously back for more—a scene which bade | 
wheat and rye sometimes yield a return o defiance to imagination. | 
15 for 1, although at the depth of a yard the! Here we found the Reybolds loading * 
soil which grows them is constantly frozen.|/sloop, which departed for Philadelphia with 

The limit of perpetual snow being much|!1,230 baskets only, to make room for the 
lower upon the mountains of Europe than \Cohansey steamer, on board which were 
in tropical countries, agriculture ceases at a|/placed 1000 baskets more; and then they 
mach less elevation. At a height of 6,560||began to prepare the evening's loading for 
feet above. the level of the sea, the vegeta-||the Napoleon, that had returned from Philt- 
bles of the piain have almost entirely disap-|\delphia during the day, on which were ps! 
peared. In Northern Switzerland the vinel|1,700 baskets from the orchards of Mess 
does not grow at.an elevation of more than||John, Philip, Jr., William, and Barney Rey- 
1,800 feet above the. sea-line; maize scarcely) bold, when she proceeded to the wharf of 
ripens at an elevation of 2,850 feet, while in||Major Reybold, which is situated in the 
the Andes it still affards abundant harvests; midst of his orchards, to complete her Joat- 
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at an elevation of 8,200 feet. On the pla-||ing—another 1,490 baskets, starting for os 
teau or table land of J.os Pastos, fields of|,ladelphia, so as to be again in the mar 
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fore daylight next morning, with a total|icultivation of Mustard seed in this State 

bere 190 baskets. ithe present season, and we learn that al- 

t= details of this day’s shipment, there- though some failed entirely, owing to the 

ree, are as follows: frosts and drought, the majority have suc- 

- 1230 leeeded remarkably well considering the un- 
On board the sloop, 1000 favourableness of the season, and their want 
On the steamer Co ori ’ 3190 lof experience in the business. The follow- 
On the steamer Napoleon, oh ‘ing are the principal lots: 


Total, 5420 baskets,|| Mr. Parmlee, Duncan's Falls, 27 acres. 








fom the Reybold orchards only. These all|| Mr. Buckingham, Putnam, 9 « 
reached their destination before daylight} Mr. Ely, Chillicothe, Ib « 
aaill morning, consigned to Mr. Anthony| Mr. Myers, Canton, 7 


Reybold, by whom they were disposed of| Three or four smaller lots, say 12 “ 
before 11 o'clock, at 16 to 31 cents per bas- 
ket, containing about three and a ha) 
necks each. 

youn the books of Major Reybold and his 
cons were ascertained the following remark- 
sble facts: Quantity of peaches sent to mar- 
bet to the 29th of August inclusive— 


Making in all 70 acres; and there may be 
fl other lots in the State, of which we have 
not heard. Mr. Parmlee’s crop is about as 
| good as last year, say 14 bushels per acre. 
‘Mr. Buckingham’s is nearly as good. Mr. 
‘Ely’s, and the smaller lots, were somewhat 
‘injured; we have not learned the amount of 


Major Reybold, from his Maryland and ||\the yield; probably not over seven to ten 





Delaware orchards, 31,145 | bushels per acre. This will give, for the 
John Reybold, 13,300 ||whole amount 700 bushels. 
Philip Reybold, Jr., 6,000 Now for the markets. We have just re- 
William Reybold, 5,699 ceived a letter from Messrs. C. J. Fell & Co., 
Barney Reybold, 7,200 jof Philadelphia, in answer to one from us, 





in which they generously say, that although 
the market price for seed is not yet estab- 
lished—and it may range lower than last 


Total number of baskets, 63,344 | 


Number of baskets employed for transit,| 





=A) 00) \year—yet, inasmuch as they may have been 

a ber of f orchard 1 \instrumental in inducing some Ohio farmers 

Number of feeiad on nendiaa 117,720/\° engage in its cultivation, with the ex- 
. ’ 


pectation that the same price would be 
given this year that was paid Mr. Parmlee 
country, we returned to Delaware City on/jlast year, they now offer to pay that price— 
the Bist, and found the Reybolds loading||eight cents per |b, in cash—for all Ohio seed 
two large steamboats at the wharf—the||that may be sent them of as good quality— 
“Napoleon” for Philadelphia, and the “ Mu-|\a8 heavy and clean—as was Mr. Parmlee’s 
tual Safety” for New York, direct by sea ;|last year ; to arrive at Philadelphia not later 
the latter, of 700 tons burden, leaving with||than the first of November. For seed of a 
3581 baskets on board, the former, com-||!ess perfect quality they will pay a propor- 
pleting the shipment for that day, a total of|jtionate price; and to avoid any dissatisfac- 
4,075 baskets, having taken the day before, ||tion, they offer to let the weighmaster send 
her usual loading of near 3,000. Here we|\us samples of the lots that arrive, and have 
saw three steamers loading with peaches at)\us compare them with seed of Mr. Parm- 
the same time, while the empty return bas-|j!ee’s last year’s crop, and say what deduc- 
kets had numbered 16,000 within the last/|tion ought to be made in the price. 

“A hours. Major Reybold has it in contemp-|| The seed should be packed in good strong 
lation to start a large steamer with peaches)|jflour barrels, and shipped by way of Pitts- 
direct to Boston! Success attend him. burg. The cost of transportation from Pitts- 
James Pepper. |jburg to Philadelphia, is 60 cents per hundred 

weight.— Ohio Cultivator. 


Business detaining us in that part of the 





Philadelphia, Sept. Ist, 1845. 





Mustard Crop in Ohio—Prices offered Liquip Manure.—The Chinese, who are 
for the seed in Philadelphia. particularly skilful in the management of 
ts Ge test ves lita manure, are extremely careful not to waste 
page 99, om heprart -edhchrerea terse ren the smallest portion; and, according to Sir 
Parmice's crop of Mustard last ora Saree ‘""|\George Staunton, they prefer the dung of 
W eS 3 edd ts aia birds to that of all others, and next to that, 
E have made inquiries respecting the|\night soil, which they apply in a liquid 
“uccess of our friends who attempted the|state. 








ee co ae ore eintel, Vee.» 
The Van Mons Theory. character. He then selects those ‘bs 

_ jlappear the most isi Which 

Dre. Van Mons, Professor at Louvain, ee ae ented fae plants them » 


devoted the greater part of his life to the/itheir fruit. n the nursery, and aWaits 


. Not di 
amelioration of fruits. His nurseries con-|lof them of malinns. an - a thost 
tained in 1823, no less than two thousand''ing from the parent, he peihe eee 
seedlings of merit. His perseverance was) seeds of the most promising and sows them 


indefatigable, and experimenting mainly OD again. The next generation comes more 


Pears, he succeeded in raising an immense |/rapidly into bearing than the first, and sh 
number of new varieties of high excellence.!||, greater number of promising traits a 
S . ae 


The Beurré Diel, De Louvain, Frederic of|thering immediately, and sow By 
Wurtemberg, &c., are a few of the mar.) |lof this generation, he ied of o a 
well known sorts which are the result of ae a fourth, and even a fifth generation fs ES 
unwearied labours. __. jjterruptedly, from the origina] sort, Bach 

The Van Mons theory may be briefly*generation he finds to come more quick) 


stated as follows: into bearing than the 
All fine fruits are artificia] products; the! ¢fth sowing of fonit: ra 
aim of nature, in a wild state, being only all g OF pears fruiting at three years, 


|—and to produce a greater num ra! 
healthy, vigorous state of the tree, and pet able vupitiog until the oe 
ect seeds tor continuing the species. It is ; 
“~ object of culture, ae to hie ae Sey SS eer ae 
or enfeeble this excess of vegetation; to! Pr. Van Mons fou 
neon the 9 ye = the — a dimin-|ithe longest time to attain perfection, and he 
ish _ = of the ep we an . he ree ©|\carried his process with this fruit through 
quality and increase the size of the lesh or//five generations. Apples he found needed 


pulp. . _ |/but four races, and peaches, cherries, plums, 
here is always a tendency in our varie-\/and other stone fruits, were brought to per. 


ties of fruit trees to return by their seeds|ifection in three successive reproductions 
towards a wild state. _ |ifrom the seed. 

This tendency is most strongly shown inj} [t will be remembered that it is a leading 
the seeds borne by old fruit trees. And/ifeature in this theory that, in order to im. 
«the older the tree is of any cultivated va-!|preve the fruit, we must subdue or enfeeble 
riety of Pear,” says Dr. Van Mons, “the|\the original coarse luxuriance of the tree. 
nearer will the seedlings, raised from it, ap- iaupinr this in mind, Dr. Van Mons always 

roach a wild state, without however, ever| gathers his fruit before fully ripe, and allows 
ing able to return to that state.” them to rot before planting the seeds, in 

On the other hand, the seeds of a young | order to refine or render less wild and harsh 
fruit tree of a good sort, being itself in the) the next generation. In transplanting the 
a 4 state of amelioration, haye the least tend- young seedlings into quarters to bear, he 
Be: eney to retrograde, and are the most likely|/cuts off the tap root, and he annually short- 
< to produce improved sorts, ens the leading and side branches, besides 

' _ Again, there is a certain limit to perfec-|| planting them only a few feet apart. All 
g tion in fruits. When this point is reached,)\this lessens the vigor of the trees, and pro 
~% as in the finest varieties, the next genera-| duces an impression upon the nature of the 
et tion will more probably produce bad fruit,||seeds which will be produced by their first 





nd the pear to require 













than if reared from seeds of an indifferent|fpyit; and, in order to continue in full force 


sort, in the course of amelioration. While,|\the progressive variation, he allows his seed- 
in other words, the seeds of the oldest va-!')ings to bear on their own roots.* 

He rieties of good fruit mostly yield inferior|) Guych is Dr. Van Mons’ theory and method 
awe sorts, seeds taken from recent varieties of|ifor ubtaining new varieties of fruit. It hes 
1% bad fruit, and reproduced uninterruptedly|\neyer obtained much favour in England, end 
ie for several generations, will certainly pro-||from the length of time necessary to bring 


duce good fruit. it 
. . = y 
With these premises, Dr. Van Mons be-|| , OT have found thie ait to couslet In regeneratiog 


oe by gathering his seeds from a young in a direct line of descent, and as rapidly as pow 
seedling tree, without paying much regard)| improving variety, taking care that there be no it 
to its quality, except that it must be im 4)|....4) netween the generations. To sow, to res, 
state of variation ; that is to say, a garden), sow again, to sow perpetually, in short, to do» 
variety, and not a wild sort, These he} ning but sow, is the practice to be pursued, and whics 
sows in a seed-bed or nursery, where he}|-annot be departed from; and in short this is the be 
leaves the seedlings until they attain suffi-|| secret of the art I have employed.”"—Van Mons’ 4rre 
cient size to enable him to judge of their! Fraitiers, 1. p. 223. 
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neta a 

it is scarcely likely to come||scarcely have to go beyond one or two gene- 
about Ws manors use bane At the same jjrations to obtain fine fruit. These remarks 
a co not be denied that in his hands it|/apply to most of our table fruits commonly 
em ved a very successful mode of obtain-jcultivated. On the other hand, our native 
- ae varieties. grapes, the Isabella, Catawba, &c., which 
5 also undoubtedly true that it is ajjare scarcely removed from the wild state, 
on closely founded on natural laws, and/|/must by this ameliorating process be carried 


vat the great bulk of our fine varieties have||through several successive generations be- 
“ fore we arrive at varieties equalling the 


minally by chance, but really, 
—- saseadectatih from the seed in|}finest foreign grapes; a result, which, judg- 
by suc am ing from what we see in progress, we have 
ne not a little remarkable that the con-||every reason speedily to hope for. 
oat springing up of fine new sorts of fruit In order to be most successful in raising 
the United States, which is every day|jnew varieties by successive reproduction, 
- let us bear in mind that we must avoid—lIst, 


vowing more frequent, is given with much 
apparent force as @ proof of the accuracy of||the seeds of old fruit trees; 2nd, those of 
the Van Mons theory. The first colenists}|/grafted fruit trees; and 3rd, that we have 
nere, who brought with them many seeds the best grounds for good results when we 
vathered from the best old varieties of fruits, |} gather our seeds from a young seedling tree, 
were surprised to find their seedlings pro-|jwhich is itself rather a perfecting than a 
jocing only very inferior fruits. These||perfect fruit. 
seedlings had returned by their inherent It is not to be denied that, in the face of 
teadency almost to a wild state. By rear-|j Dr. Van Mons’ theory, in this country, new 
ing from them, however, seedlings of many || varieties of rare excellence are sometimes 
repeated generations, we have arrived at a abtained at once by planting the seeds of 
old grafted varieties; thus the Lawrence’s 
Favourite, and the Columbia plums, were 


great number of the finest apples, pears, 
seaches and plums. According to Dr. Van 
raised from seeds of the Green Gage, one of 
the oldest European varieties. 


Mons, had this process been continued unin- 
Such are the means of originating new 


terruptedly, from one generation to the next, 
a much shorter time would have been neces- é 
sry for the production of first rate varieties. ||fruits by the Belgian mode. Let ‘us now 
To show how the practice of chance sow-|| examine another more direct, more interest- 
ing works in the other hemisphere, it is||ing, and more scientific process—cross-breed- 
stated by one of the most celebrated of the||ing; a mode almost universally pursued now 
old writers on fruits, Duhamel of France,||by skilful cultivators, in producing new and 
that he had been in the habit of planting||finer varieties of plants; and which Mr. 
z,|| Knight, the most distinguished horticultu- 
rist of the age, so successfully practised on 


seeds of the finest table pears for fifty years, 
without ever having produced a good varie- 
fruit trees.— The Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America. 


































ty. These seeds were from trees of old va- 
rieues of fruit. 

The American gardener will easily per- 
ceive, from what we have stated, a great 
advantage placed in his hands at the present 
time for the amelioration of fruits by this 
system. He will see that, as most of our 
American varieties of fruit are the result of 
repeated sowings, more or less constantly 
repeated, he has before him almost every 


To Horsemer.—The New York Sun 
gives the following instructions in horse- 
back riding: “ When a horse runs away 
with you, have the presence of mind to 
eatch hold of his mane, wind your bridle 
round his neck and pull upon it; it will 
4 f th es ” thave the immediate effect of stopping his 
ay & part of the ameliorating process in|| career, however headlong it may be. Or if 
aes to which a on _ mes your bridle is not long enough, clasp your 
whol life. N was obliged to devote Mis)|arms around his neck, and clinch his wind- 
bor bi — a early all that it is necessary pipe; by doing this you will effectually sto 
me . - ile attempting to raise a NEW//him the moment his respiration is checked. 
+. = an lence by this simple mode, is}} persons having but a small portion of pre- 
: gavnet his seeds—before they are fully}! once of mind may thus save their own or a 
— fom a seedling sort of promising]! fe)\ow-creature’s life. 
ity, though not yet arrived at perfection. 
be seedling must be quite young—must be 
on its own root—not grafted ;—and it must 
be a healthy tree, in order to secure a 
thy generation of seedlings. Our own 
*xperience leads us to believe that he will 


We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat 
wife in it, a spinning piano, a clean cup- 
board, a clean dairy, and a clear consci- 
ence. 
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Downing’s Book on Fruit Trees, &c. 


Some remarks on the new work of A. J. 
Downing, on the Fruits and Fruit Trees 


i? Anetta, by B. Paretas, af ihe ~ renewal method is decidedly wrop 
Commercial Garden and Nursery, Flush- || 


ing, Long Island. 


In this excellent work which is at length 
laid before us, all must acknowledge that 


the author has performed an important ser-||that the spur method should 


comparatively well with this mode 
jonly desirous that the author’ 


oe Vor. 


a 


long time to enable me to k 
rience. I only give the eatin of ee 
quiry. I am far from wishing to say thes 
hat by it good fruit cannot be produced." 
the contrary, I know many re lege 
©. Tam 
S Opinions en 
nN as facts, and 
not be so Unre. 


this head should not be take 


vice to the cause of Pomology in this coun-||servedly condemned, when there js sue 


try, in classifying and placing in a tangible 


and accessible form, the nomenclatures which | 
were formerly scattered throughout various| 
works in Europe and America. With the) 
exception of some few omissions and incor-|'§ 
rect descriptions, it seems substantially cor-||it by implication a vehicle for 


rect, and its comparative freedom from error 
in this respect, can be appreciated only by 
those who know from experience the great 








array of evidence in its favour. = 

Well adapted as is this work to 
of the community, it is much to be 
that our excellent friend the 
somewhat affected its usefuln 


the wants 
regretted 
author, has 
ess In making 


his own very good establishment, and hs 
so nicely adapted his theories to his oy, 
soil and climate. I have no objection whay. 


difficulty of procuring good specimens fof|jever to the author’s being born “jn the 


fruit from a distance, and the ss 


gr t deterioration of flavor in fruit brought 
r 


largest garden,” &c., for that may be a mat. 
ter of opinion; neither do I dislike to ses 


m various points between Boston and his deep rooted attachment to his own estab, 


Cincinnati. 


Many, however, of the author’s opinions||men have a perfect ri 


on Vegetable Physiology, and on the culti- 
vation of fruit, will be somewhat questioned, 
and must be viewed merely as matters of, 
opinion. Of this character are his remarks| 
on the pruning of the foreign grape. On! 
page 221, he says that if the spurring me-| 
thod is practised, the vine will soon bear} 
only mildewed and imperfect fruit, and that 
the older and larger the vine, the less likely 
it is to produce a good crop. As Iam not 
aware that the author has fruited the foreign 
vine himself to any extent, I am disposed to 
think that his opinions are formed from those 
of the gardeners of his vicinity, who may 
have been comparatively successfu] with the 
renewal method. Having recently erected 
some large vineries for the more full testing 
of all the varieties of the grape, I was very 

articular during my recent visit to Europe, 
in making inquiries respecting the most ap- 
proved method of pruning; and for this pur- 
pose visited all the vineries within my 
reach. I do not recollect an exception to 
the general reply, that the spurring method 
was decidedly the best, and produced the 
largest fruit at an earlier period in the age 
of the vine. Where the vine is partially 
cut down every year, as in the renewal me- 
thod, it becomes weakened and exhausted, 
and much of that sap which should be de- 
voted to the fruit, is spent upon the forma- 
tion of new wood for the next year. 





lishment, for this is perfectly natural, and qi 

ght not only to think, 
but to speak as loudly as they ineline of 
those things which they highly value. Bur 
at the same time I cannot admit their right 
to make statements respecting others which 
are neither consistent with Justice, nor in 
accordance with facts. No one can esteem 
the author or his useful labours more than 
ourselves, and we sincerely regret that he 
has allowed himself to make statements 
without endeavouring to ascertain their cor- 
rectness. The statements seem intended to 
prove the inferiority of the Boston, Long 
Island, and other seaboard nurseries, to the 
inland nurseries, among which latter, the 
Highland Botamic Garden holds a conspice- 
ous place. He first asserts that the soil and 
climate of the seaboard are bad, and that, is 
consequence, many fruits have become wort 
less. That this defeet has extended to the 
young trees in the seaboard nurseries, and 
that when taken to the interior they carry 
their degenerate habit with them. He also 
states that young trees from the inland nur 
series succeed much better in the seaboard 
orchards, and then very skilfully leaves the 
reader to draw the inference that it is on! 
safe to obtain trees from the inland nurse- 
ries, and more particularly of the Highlend 
Botanic Garden. On page 555, he sys 
“all along the seacoast where the climate u 
rude and the soil rather sandy, 28 Up 
Long Island, in New Jersey, near Hartioré, 


Roberts, who is deemed the only really prac-|jand around Boston, many sorts of pears thet 
tical writer on the vine, is very decided in his} once flourished well, are now feeble, and the 


approval of the spurring method. Our own 
vinery has not been erected a sufficiently 


fruit is often blighted.” 
We do not object to his statement that 


the praises of | 
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s rude, for we have Ce cai ee te eee tarda edie ae Math; ate we Wavy tnd ad- 
or late i exposed situation of the Long 
and Boston nurseries, rendered the 
sees grown there very hardy, and peculiarly 
sigible for removal to any latitude. It is 
ant known that the cold is more intense on 
seaboard than in a much higher latitude 
sae the sea, and that the sudden changes 
ys in Boston and Long Island, have 
experienced 1 
ery hardening effect on those trees which 
eurvive It. This seems corroborated by a 
act stated on page 260, that the black Mul- 
berry thrives well and bears good crops at 
Hyde Park, on the Hudson, S80 miles north 
of New York, while it is frequently killed 
oa Long Island ; and we have almost aban- 
joned its cultivation. To this part of the 
suthor's statement, therefore, we have no 
objection; but we are much surprised that 
without proper inquiry, he has stated, that 
the soil of Boston and of Long Island is 
“rather sandy.” We do not wish to say 
that he stated what he knew was wrong, 
yyt we think that ignorance is much to be 
regretted in a work where correctness is in- 
dispensable. 
| cannot speak advisedly of the whole vi- 
cinity of Boston, but must leave that to the 
editors. I am quite decided, however, in 
the opinion, that the soil in the nurseries of 
Hovey & Co..—Winships, Kenrick, and 
others, is quite far from being sandy. Re- 
specting Long Island, his remarks must be 
intended not ‘for the south side, but for the 
rolling country which characterizes all the 
north side, and where alone nurseries are 
found, and guod fruit to any extent is pro- 
dueed. There, and more particularly in the 
viemity of Flushing, exists every variety of 
wil, excepting sand. The heaviest clay, 
porous, gravelly soil, and occasionally a spot 
of sandy loam are found, but the most pre- 
railing isa rich loam. In the land attached 
to our establishment—about 250 acres—we 
have a great variety of soil, a portion being 
gravelly loam, other parts heavy clay, and a 
large portion of that planted with trees, a 
rieh loam. Although we have abundance 
of clay soil for all our purposes, we rarely 
use it, for our own experience strengthens 
the opinion of others that a clay soil is supe- 
riot toa loam for no class of trees, and de- 
cidedly injurious to many. McIntosh, the 
best practical writer on the cultivation of 
fruits, says that peaches and apricots “ re- 
quire a somewhat rich and mellow soil, 
neher than that for the apple, and much 
lighter than that for the pear;” that “ apples 
ight in a soft hazel loam, containing a 
= portion of sand ;” that “the cherry 
elights in a dry, light, and rather sandy 
oil;” that “ plums are foundto flourish best 


ina soll neither too light, nor too heavy and 
wet;” and that “a dry, deep loam is the 
best soil for the pear tree, when upon a 
stock of its own species: a gravelly bottom 
is good, provided there be sufficient depth of 
mould over it, and a clayey, wet, spongy 
bottom is the worst of all.” He farther 
states that climate has much less to do with 
fruit trees than soil, and that pear trees 
planted on a lighter soil, are not subject to 
barrenness. It will, therefore, be seen, that 
according to this excellent authority, our 
Boston and Long Island soil in its great va- 
riety, is well adapted to all kinds of fruit 
trees, while a stiff retentive clay is scarcely 
adapted to any. In corroboration of this, we 
planted a few years since, a square of young 
pear trees, where the soil was a very heavy 
clay, but after two years’ trial, found them 
doing so poorly, and making scarcely any 
growth, that we transplanted them to a 
loam, where they are now throwing out fine 
shoots. One of the largest nurserymen on 
New York Island, informs us that he finds 
it exceedingly difficult to raise apples on his 
soil, which is a stiff, retentive clay. A clay 
soil is peculiarly injurious to cherries, and 
for these we never use it. Pears and plums 
will unquestionably do better than any other 
fruit on a stiff clay, but our experience is 
very conclusive to ourselves, that even these 
succeed far better on a good heavy loam. 
The author very justly observes on page 
326, that trees in a damp soil are much 
more liable to that serious enemy, the frozen 
saplight; such being the case, — must 
peculiarly suffer in a clay soil, which is 
well known to be very retentive of moist- 
ure. It is mentioned, page 62, that R. L. 
Pell, on the Hudson, has been very success- 
ful in the cultivation of apples in a strong, 
deep, sandy loam, on a gravelly subsoil. A 
Perdigron plum stands behind my house, 
which has borne fine fruit abundantly for 
more than 25 years. I have also Seckel and 
other pear trees that have borne well for 
the same length of time. In my own or- 
chard are produced every year as large, 
fine, and healthy peaches, as in those parts 
of Delaware, where disease is comparatively 
unknown. Some of my Crawford’s Meloco- 
ton measured last year more than nine 
inches in circumference, and of delicious 
flavor. Judge Strong, of this place, has 
peach trees that are, I am informed, at least 
20 years old, if not much more, and still 
produce fine healthy fruit. I am strongly 
of the opinion that the most suitable soil for 
all fruit trees, is a good gravelly loam. All 
fruit trees discharge from the root more or 
less excrementory matter, which, if accu- 
mulated and retained about the roots, is in- 
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jurious in a great degree. In a retentive 
clay soil this must inevitably remain, but in 
a porous, gravelly soil, the rain has frec ac- 
cess to the roots, and washes away the inju- 
rious matter before it can produce any evil 
effect. The soil of Dr. Rhinelander, o 
Huntingdon, L. L., is of this nature, and he 
is remarkably successful in the cultivation 
of every variety of fruit. I do not recollect 
ever to have seen finer peaches, plums, apri- 
cots, and nectarines, than | tasted in his 
grounds the last year. 

‘The author asserts that a large number o 
pears have deteriorated on the seaboard. [| 
cannot speak of Boston, but as applied to 
Long Island, those assertions are entirely 
incorrect. We know of but two varieties 
of fruit that have at all deteriorated,—the 
Virgouleuse and St. Germain pears; while 
we have originated several new varieties, of 
which the Lawrence pear, a winter fruit, 
equals the best foreign varieties. This de- 
tericration is, we are satisfied, caused by an 
insect which attacks the tree in certain lo- 
calities, but whose ravages are prevented 
by high cultivatien and thinning of fruit, for 
it is well known that many insects will 
rarely attack thrifty shoots and fruit, and 
during a season of rapid vegetation and poor 
fruit crops, many of our Virgouleuse pears 
were fine and sound. The same appear- 
ance of disease was shown some years since 
among our Newtown pippins, which the au- 
thor’s brother informed us also appeared 
among their own. We immediately culti- 
vated and manured the orchard very highly, 
and the year after were rewarded with per- 
fectly sound apples of unusual size and fine 
flavor. I have not heard that this appear- 
ance of disease has disappeared from the 
Hudson river, but am convinced that high 
cultivation would effect that object. As the 
author observes, every fruit has its locality, 
and may be often inferior elsewhere, as the 

each is attacked by insects and disease in 
ew Jersey, while it is free from them in 
more Southern States. We think we have 
satisfactorily shown, however, that these 
casualties are owing neither to soil nor cli- 
mate, for we have every variety of the 
former, and the latter has but little influ- 
ence. They are owing to some of those in- 
explicable causes which still puzzle the best 
vegetable physiologists. 
he author goes on to state that on the 
seaboard pears are propagated on unhealthy 
stocks. If he had visited our own nursery, 
or that of Hovey & Co., he would have dis- 
covered that healthy imported pear stocks 
from the wild seed are uniformly used, and 
that suckers are entirely discarded. They 
may be also discarded in the interior, but we 
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Ohio, to prove that one tree take 
seacoast soon decayed, while anot 
the interior, and by implication from the 
Highland Botanic Garden, preseryed 
good qualities. We do not wish to ¢,)| 
question any of the author’s facts unnec 
sarily, but cannot avoid thinking that 
such is the case, it is somewhat singular 
that nurserymen from Ohio and Kentyet 
and some from Orange county, N. Y 
too of knowledge and experience, after ey. 
amining all the principal inland nurseries, 
have for years purchased, and continue tp 
purchase, of the Long Island nurseries, | 
need say but little when knowledge and ex. 
perience thus manifest their judgment. As 
all the author’s statements are founded upon 
his estimate of the quality of seaboard soil, 
which estimate it is in our power to prove 
totally erroneous, we trust that the error of 
those statements will be fully manifest. We 
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have stated we possessed every variety of 


soil; that we know of no pears having the 
appearance of disease here, excepting the 


Virgouleuse and St. Germain, our stock of 
the former of which is only from buds fur- 
nished us by the author some yeas since; 
that the Newtown pippin was sound and 
good here, which at our latest accounts from 
Newburgh, was there decaying; and that 
we inoculate on seedling pear stocks only, 
and on peaches from comparatively healthy 
sections. 

We have, therefore, as far as Long Island 
is concerned, stated respectfully but une- 
guivocally, that the author’s statements on 
this head are totally erroneous. While with 
our high esteem for the author is mingled 4 
feeling of regret that he has impaired the 
usefulness of his work by employing it inc- 
rectly as an advertising medium, a some 
what stronger feeling is excited by hs 
manifest endeavour to convey erroneous lil 
pressions respecting other establishiments 
similar to his own. Should the work be © 
successful as to reach a second editwn, 
trust that the anthor’s sense of justice wl 
lead him to correct the impression by the 
only means now in his power.—Hoveys 
Magazine of Horticulture. 
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The Teeth. Yr 


1. M. Curup says,—* The prevalence o 
iefective teeth in this country Is the gene- 
a subject of remark b foreigners, and 
choever has travelled in Spain or Portugal, 
s struck with the superior soundness and 
~hiteness of teeth in those countries. 

« Nobody need to have an offensive breath. 
4 careful removal of substances from be- 
tween the teeth, rinsing the mouth after 
meals, and a bit of charcoal held in the 
mouth—will always cure @ bad breath. 

«4 lump of charcoal ‘held in the mouth, 
two or three times a week, slowly chewed, 
bas a wonderful power to preserve the teeth 
snd purify the breath. The action is purely 
chemical. It counteracts the acid arising 
from a disordered stomach, or food decaying 
shout the gums; and it is this acid which 
destroys the teeth. 

«A dear friend of ours had, when about 
® years of age, a front tooth that turned 
black; gradually crumbled; and so broke 
of piecemeal. By frequently chewing char- 
coal, the progress of decay was not only ar- 
rested; but nature set most vigorously to 
work to repair the breach; and the crumbled 
portion grew again, till the whole tooth was 
sound as before! This I know to be a fact. 
Every one knows that charcoal is an antipu- 
trescent; and is used in boxing up animal 
or vegetable substances, to keep them from 
decay. Upon the same chemical principle, 
it tends to preserve teeth and to sweeten 
the breath. ‘There is no danger in swallow- 
ing it: on the contrary, sma}| quantities have 
a healthful effect on the inward system, par- 
ticularly when the body is suffering from 
that class of complaints peculiarly incident 
tosummer. It would not be wise to swal- 
low that, or any other gritty substance, in 
large quantities.” 


posal may at first to many persons appear 
absurd, but the plan is undoubtedly practica- 
ble, and though enormously expensive, the 
nature of the soil—London clay—is favour- 
able, and the great traffie which would arise 
would probably pay a moderate interest.— 
Miners’ Rail Road Journal. 





































To Scovr Criornes, Coats, PEevisses, 
&c.—If a black, blue, or brown coat, dry 
two ounces of fullers’ earth amd pour on it 
sufficient boiling water to dissolve it, and 
plaster with it the spots of grease; take a 
pennyworth of bullock’s gall, mix with it 
half a pint of stale urine and a little boiling 
water; with a hard brush dipped in this 
liquor, brush spotted places. Then dip the 
coat in a bucket of cold spring water. When 
nearly dry, lay the nap right and pass a drop 
of oil of olives over the brush to finish it. 

If grey, drab, fawns, or maroons, cut yel- 
low soap into thin slices, and pour water 
upon it to moisten it. Rub the greasy and 
dirty spots of the coat. Let it dry a little, 
and then brush it with warm water, repeat- 
ing, if necessary, as at first, and use water 
a little hotter: rinse several times in warm 
water, and finish as before.—Ex. Paper. 


A Good Cow. 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer: 


Sir,—lI have a cow from which we made 
last season, from May 24th to the Ist day of 
January following, 270 pounds of good but- 
ter. The greatest amount per week, was 
15} pounds, She made this season, in seven 
days, 164 pounds. She has no provender, 
nor extra feed of any kind; nothing more 
than common pasture, having been kept with 
the rest of my stock. She is about one half 
blooded Durham Short-horn, and is seven 
years old. Now if any person can produce 
a better cow, I should like to hear from him. 


Joserpu S. ATKrns. 
New Sharon, Aug. 4th, 1845. 


Proposed Tunnel through London. 


Ir is stated Mr. Stephenson has suggested 
the construction of a tunnel from Hyde-park 
corner to Mile-end, for the purpose of easing|| Soap-poruers’ Ley as Manure.—lIf, in 
the great leading thoroughfares of their pre-|| making soap, wood ashes, lime, and common 
seat throng of passengers. From this trunk||salt be used, a ley will be obtained contain- 
‘ine communication would be had with the||ing much chloride of potassium, some gyp- 
streets above by means of spiral stair-cases, ||sum, sulphate of potash, common salt, and 
under cover, at regular distances, and branch||three to four per cent. of brownish soap. 
tunnels would lead off to the various suburbs||'‘The soap-boilers let the ley run off as use- 
north of the Thames, Regent’s-park, High-||less. In some soils and for some crops it is 
gate, Hampstead, Tottenham, &c.; in these||a very good manure, as where the soil is de- 
tunnels railway omnibuses would run, and a/|ficient in chlorine and potash, and where 
journey from one end of London to the other|| plants are grown which require a consider- 
ment be accomplished in half an hour or||able amount of those substances, It is most 

common|y used for meadows overgrown with 





ae minutes, while the streets above would 
. considerably cleared, and much of the/| moss, and is thought good for rye.— English 
Present confusion prevented. Such a pro-|| Farmers’ Journal. 
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The Apple. 


Tue apple is the world renowned fruit o 
temperate climates. From the most remote 
periods it has been the subject of praise among 
writers and poets, and the old mythologies 
all endow its fruit with wonderful virtues. 
The allegorical tree of knowledge bore ap- 
ples, and the celebrated golden fruit of the 
orchards of Hesperus, guarded by the sleep- 
less dragon which it was one of the triumphs 
of Hercules to slay, were also.apples accord- 
ing to the old legends. Among the heathen 
gods of the north, there were apples said to 
possess the power of conferring immortality, 
which were watched over by the dess 
Iduna, and kept for the dessert of the gods 
who felt themselves growing old. As the 
mistletoe grew chiefly on the apple and the 
oak, the former was looked upon with great 
respect by the ancient Druids of Britain, 
and even to this day in some parts of Eng- 
land, the antique custom of saluting the 
apple trees in the orchard in the hope of ob- 
taining a good crop the next year, still lin- 
gers among the farmers of portions of De- 
vonshire and Hampshire. This odd ceremony 
consists in saluting the tree with a portion 
of the contents of a wassail bow! of cider, 
with a toast in it, by pouring a little of the 
cider about the roots, and even hanging a 
bit of the toast on the branches of the most 
barren, the farmer and his men dancing in 
a circle round the tree, and singing rude 
songs like the following :— 

“ Here's to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ; 
Hats full—caps full— 
Bushels and sacks full— 
Huzza!”" 

Propagation.—The apple for propagation 

is usually raised from seeds obtained from 
the pomace of the cider mills, and a prefer- 
ence is always given to that from thrifty 
young orchards. These are sown in au- 
tumn, in broad drills, in good mellow soil, 
and they remain in the seed buds, attention 
being paid to keeping the soil loose and free 
from weeds, from one to three years, accord- 
ing to the richness of the soil. When the 
seedlings are a little more than a fourth of 
an inch in diameter, they should be taken 
up in the spring or autumn, their tap roots 
shortened, and then planted in nursery rows, 
one foot apart and three to four feet between 
the rows. If the plants are thrifty and the 
soil good, they may be budded the following 
autumn, within three or four inches of the 
ground, and this is the most speedy mode of 
obtaining strong, straight, thrifty plants. 
Grafting is generally performed when the 
stocks are half an inch thick, 


The Apple. 
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Apple trees for transplantin 
should be at least two years budded, an _ 
or seven feet high, they should ~ ag 
proper balance of head or side branches ‘p 

Soil and situation.—The apple wi) 
on a great meeeey of soils, but it a 
thrives on very dry sands, or soils .. 
rated with moisture. Its favourite ae 
all countries, is a strong loam of a a > 
ous or limestone nature. A deep —* 
gravelly, marley or clayey loam, or a oo 
sandy loam on a gravelly subsoil, produese 
the greatest crops, and the highest flay 7 
fruit, as well as the utmost longevity of 4) 
trees. Such a soil is moist rather than he 
the most favourable condition for this fry;: 
Too damp soils may often be rendered fit foe 
the apple by a thorough draining, and too dry 
ones by deep subsoil ploughing, or trenchins 
where the subsoil is of a heavier texture, 
And many apple orchards in New Englay 
are very productive and flourishing on soils 
so stony—though naturally fertile—as to bp 
unfit for any other crop. 

As regards site, apple orchards flouris) 
‘best in southern and middle portions of the 
country, on north slopes, and often even oy 
the steep north sides of hills where the cj. 
mate is hot and dry. Farther north a south. 
ern or south-eastern aspect is preferable, to 
ripen the crop and the wood perfectly. 

Planting and cultivation of orchards— 
With the exception of a few early and very 
choice sorts in the fruit garden, the orchard 
is the place for this tree, and indeed when 
we consider the great value and usefulness 
of apples, it is easy to see that no farm is 
complete without a large and well selected 
orchard. 

The distance at which the trees should be 
planted in an orehard, depends on the mode 
in which they are to be treated. When it 
is desired finally to cover and devote the 
whole of the ground to the trees, 30 feet 
apart is the proper interval, but where the 
farmer wishes to keep the land between the 
trees in grain and grass, 50 feet is not too 
great a distance in strong soils. Forty feet 
apart, however, is the usual distance at 
which the trees are planted in apple or- 
chards. 

Before transplanting, the ground should 
be well prepared for the trees, and vigorous 
healthy young trees should be selected from 
the nurseries. 

As there is a great difference in the natu- 
ral growth, shape and size of the variovs 
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sorts of apple trees, those of the same kind 
should be put in a row ' 
each other, this will not only facilitate cul- 
ture and 
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will bear every year, as it will also if the 
soil is kept in high condition. The bearing 
year of an apple tree, or a whole orchard 
may be changed by picking off the fruit 
when the trees first show good crops, allow- 
ing it to remain only on the alternate sea- 
sons which we wish to make the bearing 
year.— Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees. 


Itisan indispensable requisite in all young 
chards, to keep the ground mellow and 
aa by cultivation, at least for the first few 
“ears, until the trees are well established. 
indeed of two adjoining orchards, one planted 
snd kept in grass, and the other ploughed 
ée the first five years, there will be an in- 
edible difference in favour of the latter. 
~ Not only will these trees show rich, dark, 
toxuriant foliage, and clean smooth stems, 
while those neglected will have a starved 
and sickly look, but the size of the trees 
‘n the cultivated orchard will be treble that 
of the others at the end of that time, and a 
tree in one will be ready to bear an abun- 
jant crop before the other has yielded a peck 
of good fruit. 

Fallow crops are the best for orchards— 
potatoes, vines, buckwheat, roots, Indian 
corn, and the like. An occasional crop of 
grass or grain may be taken, but clover is 
rather too coarse rooted and exhausting for 
a young orchard; when this or grass is 
grown among young trees for a year or two, 
a circle of two or three feet in diameter 
should be kept loose by digging every sea- 
sou about the stem of each tree, 

When the least symptom of failure or 
decay in a bearing orchard is perceived, the 
ground should have a good top-dressing of 
manure, and of mar! or mild lime, in alter- 
pate years. It is folly to suppose that so 
strong growing a tree as the apple, when 
planted thickly in an orchard, will not after 
a few heavy crops of fruit, exhaust the soil 
of much of its proper food. If we wish our 
trees to continue in a healthy bearing state, 
we should manure them as regularly as any 
other crop, and they will amply repay the 
expense. There is scarcely a farm where 
the waste of barn-yard manure—the urine, 
etc., if properly economized, by mixing this 
animal excrement with the muck heap— 
would not be amply sufficient to keep the 
orchard in the best condition. And how 
many moss covered, barren orchards, ferm- 
erly very rae do we every day see, 
which only require a plentiful supply o 
food in a substantial top-dressing, a thorough 
scraping of the stems and washing with di- 
luted soft soap, to bring them again into the 
inest state of vigour and productiveness. 

The bearing year of the apple in common 
culture, only takes place every alternate 
year, owing to the excessive crops it usually 
produces, by which they exhaust most o 
the organizable matter laid up by the tree, 
which then requires another season to re- 
cover, and collect a sufficient supply again 
to form fruit buds. When half the fruit is 

ined out in a young state, leaving only a 
moderate crop, the apple like other fruit trees 


From the American Agriculturist. 
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From Edinburgh to the Fala water, nearly 
twenty miles, the cultivation is generally 
foods and about Dalkeith the pasture fields 
ooked remarkably well. But even thus 
near to the Lothians, there are here and 
there farms which are almost unimproved, 
whose fields show the baneful effects of in- 
dolence or prejudice. The noble parks about 
Dalkeith Palace and Newbattle Abbey, con- 
tribute greatly to the beauty of this section. 
From Blackshiels the road rises rapidly to 
the top of Soutra Hill, one of the highest of 
the Lammermoors. It is, I believe, about 
1,200 feet above the level of the sea. At 
the top is a wide, bleak, boggy tract, ten- 
anted almost entirely by sheep, nearly all 
black-faced. A solitary shepherd's hut and 
ale-house rise alone in the middle, and tall 
wooden posts by the road-side show that 
marks are necessary during the winter 
storms. In this high bleak region we can 
scarcely hope to grow grain crops in regu- 
lar rotation, even by the most approved me- 
thods now known; but I think that by drain- 
ing, liming, and judicious plantations to form 
shelters on the more exposed points, the 
might be increased in value many 
fold. 

From this place to Lauder, and indeed I 
may say almost to Kelso, the farming gene- 
rally is not good. The soil is formed from 
the slates of the great clay slate formation, 
which stretches across Scotland from St. 
Abb’s Head to the Mull of Galloway. The 
different strata of slate differ in composition 
greatly; but they all form improvable soils. 
Many, or indeed [ may say all, of these soils 
are rather stiff, naturally cold, and retentive 
of water. Draining is progressing among 
the farmers there, but not so fast as it 
ought; the fields are too often thrown up in 
ridges, with a fine crop ornamenting in a 
narrow stripe the top, and contrasting with 
a yellow dwarfish growth in the hollow. 
One field struck me particularly. Half of 
it only, the coachinan told me, had been 
drained. The crop was turnips, sown on 
ridges across the field, which had a gentle 
slope. It had been raining violently during 
the night, and the water stood in pools be- 
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land went; beyond that it was dry. 


rough draining. 
On drawing near to Kelso the aspect o 
things changes for the better. 


Mr. Dudgeon, of Skylaw. 
farmer. 


fully equal to any of the time in that region. 


dence. 
some of the clay making excellent tiles. 


water; according to the earlier systems o 
draining it was attempted to remove this by 
cross drains to cut off the springs, but these 
have been found not to accomplish the ob- 

Bei ject. The whole plan of draining, there- 
| fore, is changed, and every field is, or soon 
will be, drained straight down to the slope, 
the drains being twelve yards apart, and 
never less than thirty-six inches in depth. 
The effect of the drain, followed after a 
proper time by the subsoil plough, is such, 
that he is now growing crops of turnips on 
. stiff tile clays. In some of the English 

4 counties over which I have lately travelled, 
7 Norfolk, for instance, even where the soil is 
deep, they merely skim the surface, four to 
five inches being the usual depth, and they 
call ten inches subsoiling. Mr. Dudgeon 
does not allow his men to go less than nine 
inches at the first ploughing, and follows 
| that by subsoiling from six to nine inches 
. z farther. 
| The farm contains about 900 acres, and is 
laid out in large fields, of 20 to 40 acres. 
We found nearly all of the crops looking 
well, the turnips especially so. Of these 
there are this year 1SQ acres. In one turnip 
field I counted 29 hoes in full operation. 
Most of this company were women, they 
being generally quicker and more expert 
than the men. Very few potatoes are 
grown, merely enough for the family, and a 
certain portion to each labourer. The wheat 
looked healthy, but is rather thin in some 
fields, owing either to frosts in spring or the 
wire-worm. 

We found on one corner of the farm a tile 
work in full-operation. It turns out from 
4 to 500,000 tiles in a year, but is not by 
any means able to supply the demand of the 
immediate neighbourhood, 
| At the same time that Mr. Dudgeon is 
‘ improving most rapidly the long cultivated 
fields, he is bringing in others from a state 
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Agriculture in Scotland.—Busy Bees. 


tween the ridges as far as the undrained 
I never 
saw so perfectly exemplified, the effect of tho- 








There are 
many very excellent farmers in that neigh- 
bourhoed. We stopped half a day to visit 
This gentleman 
is extensively known as a most enterprising 
During a former lease many im- 
provements were made, advances, in fact, 


Now having a new lease and more light, he 
is proceeding with great vigor and confi- 
The soil is chiefly strong and stiff, 


The great evil on such soils is an excess of 
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of nature. We saw one of about 30) 
in which the drains are nearly time 
The upper part was a wild moor, over = 
with patches of furze, and the leaan 
perfect morass. The soil looked tif rz 
unpromising ; but when once dry and hae 
broken up, it will repay the trouble ang = 
pense of subduing it. ” 
Mr. Dudgeon a had three 
mans with him this summer, studying pray 
tical agriculture; one of them is to remain 
two years. ‘To show the estimation ip y),,.1 
Scotch farming is held, I may mention ts) 
at the present time no less than thirty you. 
men attend Kelso market weekly, who ar 
students with the farmers of the neighboo. 
hood. They are for the most part trom 
England, some from Ireland, and a numbe 
from the continent. There should be som» 
from the United States. A year of such 
tuition would be quite invaluable to any of 
our young farmers, and my own experienes 
of Scottish hospitality and kindness woul 
warrant me in promising to any who migh, 
incline to try it, a pleasant as well as pro‘. 
able year. Joun P. Nortox, 


Edinburgh, July 11th, 1845. 


young Ger. 





Busy Beres.—In the Island of Cuba bees 
are kept with great success. They are not 
enervated by the warmth and _ perennial 
fruitfulness of the climate, but work on ac- 
cumulating stores, though there is to be no 
winter in which they will be wanted. Many 
of the Cubans have hundreds of swarms. 
All the owners do is, to furnish hives, which 
only requires them to cut a large hollow 
tree into pieces three feet long, and lay- 
ing them under sheds, to fasten a stick 
through the centre, upon which the bees 
begin to build. The hives swarm frequent: 
ly, and all are, as we said, trained to the 
rough industry, and their industry is abun- 
dently rewarded among the fragrant Belle 
Flowers. When a hive is full of honey, the 
bees seal it up at both ends, and go to an 
other; so that the planter has only to take 
away the rich stores from the deserted dwe'- 
lings; for as there is no winter the bees are 
always laying up and never consuming.— 
Journal of Commerce. 





WHEN molasses is used in cooking, it 18 
prodigious improvement to boil and skim \t 
before you use it. It takes out the unples- 
sant raw taste, and makes it almost as £0 
as sugar. 





Tne way to get credit is to be punetual 
the way to preserve it 1s not to use it much: 
settle often—have short accounts. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE SOUTHDOWN BUCK “PRINCE,” 
The property of Aaron Clement, Esq., of Philadelphia. 





Prince is descended directly from an importation of pure bred Southdowns, made by E. 
P. Prentice, Esq. He is four years old, and produced at last shearing seven pounds of 
wool of excellent quality. He is remarkable for his proportions, neatness and beauty of 
form, as well as his great size, weighing in May last, 230 Ibs. 

The Southdowns combine the two great qualities most desirable in sheep, viz: wool 
sufficiently fine for general purposes, and superior mutton. 

They are a hardy race of sheep, much disposed to fat, and when fatted, are capable of 
travelling a reasonable distance toa market. They are admirably suited to the high lands 
of the Southern States, perhaps more so than any other breed of sheep. 

In deseribing these shecp, Ellman says, as quoted by Baxter in his Library of Agri- 
culture, “The head should be neither too long nor too short, the lip thin, the neck neither 
too long nor too short, but thin next the head, and tapering towards the shoulders. South- 
down breeders object to a long, thin neck; it denotes delicacy. ‘The breast should be 
wice and deep, projecting forward before the fore-legs; this indicates a good constitution, 
end disposition to feed. The shoulders should not be too wide between the plate-bones, 
vut on a level with the chine; if the shoulderblades are wide on the top, the animal gene- 
rally drops behind the shoulders. The chine should be low and straight from the should- 
ers to the tail; the ribs should project horizontally from the chine, for the animal will 
then lay its meat on the prime parts; the sides high and parallel; the rump long and 
sroad; the tail set on high, and nearly on a level with the chine; the hips wide; the ribs 


nant and barrel-shaped; the legs neither very long nor very short; the bones mode- 
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90 The Agricultural Display in Delaware. 


From the Inquirer and Gazette. 

The Agricultural Display in Delaware. 

Wilmington, Sept. 1@th, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—I have been here for the last 
two days, attending the Exhibition and 
Ploughing Match of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of New Castle County, one of the 
most popular and successfully conducted in 
the whole country, particularly if we consi- 
der the limited extent of the population em- 
braced in the territory represented by it. 
The exhibition of the stock took place on 
the first day. Accompanying the stock that 
came in from different directions, were long 
teams of oxen. New Castle Hundred sent 
twenty yoke attached to a cart containing 
the implements of the farmer, as the Horse- 
Rake, the Swing-Harrow, the Plough, Cul- 
tivator, &c., and products of the soil, such 
as the sheaf of wheat, rye, corn, oats, tobacco 
plant, and nop and the other “ fruits of the 
season,” as apples, peaches, potatoes, and the 
like. Over the front part of the cart was 
sprung a handsome arch wreathed with 
flowers. The cart from Christiana Hun- 
dred was dressed in a similar way, and 
drawn also by some twenty yoke of the 
most beautiful oxen I ever saw, with ban- 

ners and mottoes attached to their yokes. 
The exhibition ground, a beautiful field of 
some ten acres, in the rear of the town, was 
graced with the choice stock of the county, 
cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, of all sizes 
and ages. Major Reybold had present the 
celebrated Oxfordshire sheep, which his son, 
Mr. Clayton Reybold, at an expense of some 
forty guineas a head, has lately brought from 
Europe. Until I saw these celebrated sheep, 
which are, I understand, a cross between 
the Cottswold and Leicesters, I never fully 
comprehended, or rather apprehended, or 
conceived the extent to which the art of 
breeding might be carried. The weight of 
the largest is at the present time 267 pounds, 
and measures nearly one yard across the 
back. The Major is one of the best and 
most efficient friends the cause of agricul- 

ture has, either in Delaware or the Union. 
The horticultural department of the So- 
ciety, the exhibition of which was at the 
‘Town Hall, was one of the most interesting 
points of attraction. The fitting up, &c., 
was all under the immediate care and su- 
perintendence of the ladies, and though as- 
sisted by gardeners, we must give credit to 
their artist eyes and hands, that arrange and 
display everything in the most skilful and 
tasteful manner. The gardens of John R. 
Lattimer, Esq., Samuel Canby, Esq., and 
William C. Boulden, Esq., seem from the 
labels upon the fruit, flowers, and culinary 
vegetables in every part of the Hall, to have 
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been put largely under contr; 
James, the Secreta a 
‘here, and commend 
I may also mention, “not bei 

admire pictures,” that in add ate 
honours done Flora and Pomon 
certain living, moving forms a 
‘flitting about the Hall, and 
grouped together, rivalling the; 
toons of roses or the alottere i. 
hung from the vine. 


was the Mechanics’ Institute; and here ti. 
display, though not extensive, was never. 
theless highly creditable to the mechs. 
skill of Wilmington; and an able - 
from James Canby, Esq., which was rea, at 
the dinner tab®, did full justice to the oe 
tributors, and also to the natural resources 
and physical capacities of Wilmington gy»: 
its neighbourhood for extending stil] further 
the manufacturing interest. 


by the Hon. Jonathan Roberts, of our Stat». 
whom all know as a veteran farmer, an abi 
statesman and an honest man. 
prised alike by the intellectual and physica! 
effort of this venerable man, now seventy. 
five years of age. 
his audience in breathless attention, apé 
though speaking in the open air, and in the 
most audible voice, seemed not at al! oo. 
pressed, for when on the completion of the 
Address, the farmers and others crowded wp 
to the venerable man, and desired introdye- 
tions, he received them all, and continued 
to converse as though not at all! oppressed or 
fatigued. The compliment thus expressively 
conveyed on the part of his audience, must, 


respected fellow citizen. 


second day, in the country, some two mile 
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I think, have been highly gratifying to our 
he Ploughing Match took place on the 


from town. As the hour of ten had bees 
appointed for the start, we were early 
the ground, and met crowds of all ages and 
both sexes, hastening forward, in vehicles 
on horseback, and on foot, to witness the 
trial, I never saw anything like the seme 
interest manifested by all classes of the 
population, to witness a ploughing mate’, 
but this is a grain growing district, and they 
are plonghing nearly half the year, end © 
excel in it, seems to be regarded as a hig! 
merit. The ploughmen, as we approaches, 
were scattered about a twenty acre gree 
sod field, surrounded and followed by grou 
of their friends, as they continued to pr 
tice their teams and regulate the running © 
their ploughs. Now the call was made © 
come forward, make their entries, draw r 
numbers, and take position ready for 4» 
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sah was permitted to first run out his land,||mittee, as coming from the Messrs. sas 
B had been staked. The pioughs entered||whose plough he held, a beautiful little 
err ploughs, ploughmen, and all ap-|jwatch, with chain, key, &c., and the pos- 
ae seemed complete—and ten bet-//session of it seemed to gratify the little 
wr looking, well-made yeomen, could not,||fellow much; nor was it scarcely less grati- 
- aps, have been found in the county.|/fying, apparently, to the numerous specta- 
ry chairman of the committee, Mr. John |\tors, who all voted him the General Tom 
¢ Clark, standing out in front of the line,|| Thumb of the ploughing ground. 

‘ud out—* Ploughmen! are you ready?|; Two o'clock had been appointed for the 
~ two, three—go.” At the word “go,” \delivery of a second Address by Doctor 
wey team went down to its work, and they|| Meuse, and we got in town just in time to 
= down the plain in a solid column, up-||listen to a very able and scientific discourse 
wring and inverting the green sod in the)/from this gentleman, an eminent agricultu- 
most perfect manner—but soon the line was) |rist and a man of science, from the eastern 
token by some advancing at a more rapid)|shore of Maryland. 

t beyond the rest. The efforts now of|| At three o’clock, a large party of about 
te ploughman, as with a quick eye and|jone hundred, sat down to a good dinner at 
gedy arm, he sought to direct his plough |Hall’s Hotel, Doctor Thomson, the president 
sith his utmost skill—the interest and anx-||of the Society, presiding, and James Canby, 
ty of friends, as on the completion of every||Esq., acting as vice-president. ‘The worthy 
{yrrow, some expression of admiration or|/president managed with his usual tact to 
hope, or fear, would escape them—the group-||mingle business with pleasure—now reports 
ing on the back ground, here a weather||jof committees—now a speech or sentiment 
beaten countenance wrinkled by age; there||from some invited guest, called out by a 
the hardy yeoman, with his bronzed and)\brief and happy allusion by the president to 
honest features; here the rustic beauty, and|\the agriculture of the State from which the 
there the city belle; the rich green land-|\guest came, or to his individual efforts in 
sape, which tended to add so much to the) the cause. Mr. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, 
picturesque of the scene; the lofty eminence||Doctor Meuse, Mr. Tilghman, Hornsly and 
that commanded the beautiful Delaware,||Jackson, of Maryland, Mr. D. Wheeler, of 
lying 100 feet below it; the beauty of the) Kent county, Hon. John Wales, Secretary 
autumnal day—all tended to render the)\of State, and others, were successively called 
sene and the occasion one of the most)jout in this way. The Governor of the State 
interesting rural sights ever beheld. was present as a member of the Society. 

The successful competitor was Mr. James||Among the invited guests were a large 
N. Cleland, an enterprising young farmer, | number from New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
ling in the neighbourhood, who owns in|jnia, among them Doctor Keasby, Col. Sin- 
fe simple the broad acres he cultivates, and |nickson, Hon. Mr. Yorke, Doctor Tuft, Mr. 
the civic wreath fairly belongs to him, for it| Smith and Mr. Hanna, who were compelled 
wes no ordinary skill that enabled him to||on account of the hour fixed for the starting 
succeed against such able competitors. There|of the boat, to leave early. Messrs. Clem- 
were three other premiums delivered, one of, ent and Blythe, of our city, left from the 
which went to a young Mr. Sawdon, another) same cause, nor could our friend Doctor Em- 
to Mr. Carter, and I do not recollect the |erson, be prevailed on to stay longer than 
same of the fourth. \|the first day, anxious as our Delaware friends 

Now followed the second match, being) seemed to honour a native of Delaware, 
entries for boys under 16 years of age; eight |and the editor and in good part author of 
“whom entered. Their performance wasjjone of the best agricultural books, the Farm- 
meed surprising. The first premium was) /er’s Encyclopedia, that has been published. 
von by a lad by the name of Janvier, the||But worse than this, letters from several of 
“a, 48 | understood, of a poor widow wo-| our fellow citizens, including the venerable 
wan; and when asked whether he would||Doctor Mease and other members of our 
‘ave a piece of plate or its value in money,||Agricultural Society, and from at least two 
"epuied he would take the money, “he wanted||gentlemen of the press, announced that 
oe - mother.” The second was won by|\other engagements, &c., prevented their at- 
- *t George Jackson, a boy ten years old !\\tendance altogether. But as some recom- 
aaa of Mr. Bryan Jackson, a large farmer,)| pense, one of them sent with a handsome 
ot ae of his age. The clearing’|letter a very pretty sentiment : 

a sia this lad exceeded any effort {| “Our Land and its Tillers—Nature and 

eam the kind by a boy. In addition||her Noblemen.” 

ry aa premium, Mr. Pedder present-| 
im, through a member of the com-| 
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Prospects of the Crops. 


Wrru the exception of a few partial |P 


showers in different parts of the country, 
the weather has continued uninterruptedly 
fine; harvest operations have consequently 


been rapidly proceeded with, and in most of] 
the southern counties the bulk of the corn) 


has been carried. In the north of England 
there is still a considerable quantity of grain 
abroad; but the lately experienced sunny 
days have brought the crops forward amaz- 
ingly, and in situations where a month back 
it was feared that corn would never arrive 
at maturity, the sickle has lately been ac- 
tively employed. On the whole our pros- 


pects as to the future have undergone an im- 


mense improvement since the 20th of Au 


gust, but to suppose that the evil effects of) 


a decidedly wet summer have been entirely 
remedied, would be altogether unreasonable. 
That a great proportion of the wheat of this 
i growth will be of inferior quality and 
ight weight is unquestionable, nor is it pos- 
sible that the deficiency from the defective 
state of the ear, so generally complained of, 


ean have been made good; we must, there-| 
fore, adhere to the opinion already expressed | 


on former occasions, viz: that besides the 
falling off in meal in consequence of the 
want of weight, and otherwise inferior meal- 
ing properties of the berry, the acreable pro- 
duce will be found short of an average. In 
judging of the probable value of wheat du- 
ring the ensuing winter, the injury whieh 
potatoes have suffered in many of those dis- 
tricts where this article is most extensively 


grown, must not be overlooked. Until lately || 
the blight, or to whatever else the failure is), 


Prospects of the Crops.—Joseph Cloud. 
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attributable, was supposed to have extended|) 


no further than the south of England and 


the Channel Islands. Within the last week, 


however, complaints have reached us from 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire and Yorkshire, 
from which it would appear that the extent 
of the ravages made by the disease is not 
yet ascertained. Considering how large a 


| 


portion of the food of all classes consists of) 


potatoes, so extensive a failure must be re- 
ed asa great calamity. Already prices 
ave risen considerably, and it is certain 
that if the mischief should prove anything 
like so extensive as it is represented to be, 
the consumption of bread stuffs must be in- 
creased enormously. These considerations 
lead to the conclusion, that though no mate- 
rial advance may occur in quotations of wheat 
immediately, the article must hereafter rise 
in value. 

In speaking of potatoes, we omitted to 
mention one important fact, viz: that orders 
have been received here from Helland and 
Belgium for the purchase of the article at 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Joseph Cloud. 


[r is no less a duty than a high obligg:;, 
te of respect to the ma 


ds 
gh place in the esteen 
of his fellow men; and was endeared to t} 


who knew him best, by sentiments of pure 
affection. We speak more particularly » 
this time of his domestic relations anj «. 
tachments, for history will record his oth: 
qualities and attainments as they deserrs 
During the latter part of his life he was de 
voted to the pursuit of agriculture, gn 
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eounty, the correctness and importance 4 
his theories, on the science of agricultyrs 
by the superior productiveness of his mote 
of cultivation, based upon scientific prin. 
ples. Mr. Cloud’s practical suggestions oq 
the subject of chemistry, as applied to agri. 
culture, were not appreciated by farmers 
He was indeed in advance of 
the age, and it remains for the next genen- 
tion to profit by the truths he inculeated from 
time to time through the Cabinet and other 
useful periodicals. He is now no more, and 
with the recollect.on of his personal virtues, 
he has left behind him other evidences of 
usefulness to mankind, which will live afer 
him and praise him. It would be consoling 
to dwell upon acts of kindness and humanty 
received at his hands, but such things are 
rewarded in the fulness of the human heart 
from which they emanated; and public er 
pression of gratitude would only wound the 
holier satisfaction which is the meed of pure 
philanthropy, such as characterized mary 
private traits of him who is the object ¢ 
this humble tribute. 

Aw Oup Frieso. 

Philade!phia, Sept. 19th, 1845. 


Dorsersums possesses a valuable bree’ 
of sheep peculiar to itself. The pure bree! 
are entirely white, the face long and 
with a tuft of wool on the forehead: 
shoulders are low but broad, the beck 
straight, the chest deep, the loins bre 
the legs rather beyond a moderate leng*. 
and the bone small. They are a hardy s 
useful breed, and the mutton is well flavors 
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hing Match of the New Castle 
County Agricultural Society. 


, ndersigned, appointed judges o 
tae Match that took place on the 
a instant, on the farm of Mr. Jacob Ly- 
a near Wilmington, Delaware, Report: 
That we were deprived of the pleasure o 
~tnessing the match, having been request- 
ty go out of view of the different com- 
ath so that our decision could not fail 
be impartial. The committee when 
sailed to view the ground, were struck with 
simiration at the regularity of the plough- 
az, and owing ‘to the slight difference in 
poch of it, were at some loss to decide. 
There were ten competitors, who entered 
a the following order: Thomas Sawdon, 
and No. 1; F. Sawdon, land No. 2; David 
Yorgan, land No. 3; James N. Cleland, land 
No 4; John Bradford, land No. 5; William 
Banks, land No. 6; Robert Fountain, land 


# \. 7; John Eveson, land No. 8; Charles 


Carter, land No. 9; and Richard Carter, 
land No. 10; the committee after viewing 
the ground carefully, and taking into consi- 


F jeration the unevenness of the different 


lends, decided that James N. Cleland, who 
ploughed with J. B. Moore’s plough, No. 8, 
is entitled to the first premium; T. Sawdon, 
who ploughed land No. 1, with J. B. Moore’s 
plough, No. 8, is entitled to the second pre- 
mum; Richard Carter, who ploughed land 
No. 10, Prouty plough, the third premium, 
snd Charles Carter, who ploughed land No. 
9, J. B. Moore’s plough, is entitled to the 
fourth premium. 

The committee were highly pleased with 
There were eight competitors, 
and nobly did — contend for the prize. 
They entered as follows: A. Janvier, land 
No. 1; J. Sawdon, land No. 2; T. Jackson, 
land No. 3; G. Jackson, land No. 4; J. Brad- 
ford, land No. 5; William Quinn, land No. 
5; D. Flinn, land No. 7; and J. Young, land 
No. 8. We are of opinion that A. Janvier 
s entitled to the first premium, and G. Jack- 
sn to the second, who was well rewarded 
wy the liberality of Mr. Prouty, who had 
provided a handsome silver watch for the 
“ner of the second premium. No doubt 
the little fellow when he pulls out his watch, 
years henee, will remember with gratitude, 
us old friend Prouty, who the committee 
tunk deserves the thanks of the Society for 
tus liberality, 

D. W. Gewurtt, 
Joun Ricwarpson, 
Grorce JaNviER, 


Committee. 


Sepiember 18th, 1845, 


Ploughing Match—Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Thaer’s Principles ot Agriculture.—On 
Manuring the Soil. - 


Mr. Eprror,—As you appear to think 
Von Thaer may be of use to your readers, I 
will continue my condensation of his re- 
marks, and go on with the chapter on Ma- 
nuring the Soil. It is very long and very 
minute in its details, and it will therefore, 
take both time and labour to make that kind 
of abstract which will do full justice to the 
author, and be adapted to the circumstances 
of our farmers. “Skimming the cresm,” 
whether in literature or the dairy, is an ope- 
ration of some delicacy; the product must 
be rich that will bear being thinned, and yet 
leave nourishing aliment. In the last com- 
munication, the author had gone through the 
various manures, their natures, applicability 
to various soils, &c., each one in course, ex- 
cept night soil. Of this, our farmers, at 
least many of them, are aware of the great 
utility; but there is a strong, almost invinci- 
ble repugnance to its use, which will last 
perhaps until necessity forces them, as it has 
done the farmers of Europe, to make use of 
every material they can get for improving 
their lands. Our people may now, and for 
some years to come, let prejudices have full 
sway. They have vast territories, on which 
they may light like a flock of birds, take 
what they want, and be off to some yet more 
distant region. But this condition of things 
will not last, and our now wasteful, prodigal, 
and careless modes of farming, will cease 
with the growth of our population, and our 
cultivators be driven, like those of many 
parts of Europe, to yield a sensitive nicety 
to a stern necessity. In the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, this material is used largely 
by the gardeners, but so far as I know, very 
little of it at all by the farmers; however, 
its advantages are well known, and Von 
Thaer offers nothing new upon the subject. 

On the important point of storing and pre- 
serving the manure; there is no suggestion 
that is not already known or practised by 
our best farmers, except one—that the ma- 
nure should be left in the stable a week or 
two before being removed to the dung heap. 
It has by this time gone through a certain 
stage of fermentation, in which evaporation 
goes on with the greatest rapidity; but the 
adopting of this course must be governed by 
a matter of more importance, that of keep- 
ing the stables dry and clean, The manure 
may be increased in value, but this is all 
lost by the risk and injury to the health of 
your stock, The farmer has very little 
choice as to where he shall deposit his ma- 
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nure; large pits are inconvenient, both as to 
the drawing it out, and because the liquid 

ions arising from the decomposition, are 
iable to be lost in the removal. Von Thaer 
thinks the best arrangement is to have the 
place where the dung is kept, hollowed out 
and inclined towards the centre, through 
which an opening is to be made for the es- 
cape of its liquid portions. The urine should 
be incorporated with the dung and litter. 
There is no dowbt that manure should be 
kept as much as possible from the sun and 
rain—how this is to be done is rather a 
question of the farmer’s means, than of the 
propriety of the course. It will be hardly 
possible for the great majority of the farmers 
of this country to cover in their manure 
heaps, or build over their barn-yards—the 
expense would overbalance the profit. The 
only pian that it seems possible for them to 
adopt readily, is that of throwing dirt over 
the yard, and defending their manure in this 
way. This, unquestionably, where it is not 
attended with too much labour, is an excel- 
lent plan, and one every farmer should adopt; 
every method within his reach should be em- 
ployed to preserve and keep in fine order the 
material on which all his hopes of profit, and 
all his success as an agriculturist, depend. 
Not all, but surely some of us, can go to the 
trouble of turfing or throwing dirt over our 
dung-heaps, to absorb the gasses and the 
moisture during decomposition, or even ‘go 
as far as they do in Switzerland, where the 
dung made from straw litter is put in regu- 
lar heaps, and the outside of the heap is 
made of the more strawy portions, and folded 
over so as to shut out all contact with the 
atmosphere; in dry weather these heaps are 
watered, or the liquid fromm the manure 
thrown over them—the urine is collected 
separately in a trench dug on purpose, and 
used by itself. The time when manure 
should be carted to the field, and in what 
condition this manure should be, are ques- 
tions to be decided very much by the expe- 
rience of the farmer; some prefer the ma- 
nure to be entirely decomposed, others would 
have it carted immediately from the stable 
to the field. On heavy, tenacious soils, there 
seems little or no doubt that fresh made litter 
buried in the soil, is better than fermented 
dung. The ammonia acts on the insoluble 
mould contained in such soils, and the nutri- 
tive portions of the soil are brought into 
action more readily by this undecomposed 
manure, than by that which has gone through 
its several stages of decay. On light soils 
it is the reverse, they derive no advantage 
from manure that has not fermented. One 
precaution appears necessary, as to the time 
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hen manure should be ie 
w nures tu 

it should be removed aoe land 
takes place, or after it has subsided 
either of these conditions nothing is | ary 
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exposure to the air, but while in a h; b ¥ 
of fermentation, many of its actiye : roy 
tritive portions would evaporate. Von T) - 
is strongly in favour of a practice not 7 
mon among us, that of spreading oa 
nure on the land and letting it Sein 
the spring before it is ploughed in. Aco. 
ing to his experience, it is not only of 
greatest present advantage to the Jang ~ 
to the crop, but all the succeeding onmen 
very superior to those raised on land chen 
a larger quantity of decomposed manure het 
been used. He finds it difficult to exp 
this result, but it would seem in our onaien 
to be owing to the juices of the manurs 
being carried into the ground by the melt; 
snows of the winter and the rains of th. 
spring. ‘This plan will only do on joys 
ground; on declivities it would be washes 
away in heavy rains. The proper quantiy 
of manure for any given quantity of Jani 
will depend on the nature of the soil, (jj 
clay, moist grounds, require heavy manor. 
ing, while light porous soils, will bear bet 
light dressing. ‘They require it more fr. 
quently, but less at a time. But among 
other important points in the manuring of 
land, there is one which appears very sim. 
ple, but which in reality requires judgment 
and is of the greatest consequence, that is, 
the proper distribution of the manure. |f 
not spread equally over the surface, in those 
parts where too much is thrown, the gran 
will very probably lodge or be laid, while 
where it is too thinly disposed, the crop wil 
show it, and not we the present crop, bet 
each succeeding. The hand that is now 
writing these words, undertook for the first 
time to spread manure this summer; it «> 
peared a simple process, but after exertions 
in which he could feel nearly every artery 
throb, from his head to his feet, he foun 
that it must all be done over again. Hie 
learned in this way, that there is in the 
seemingly coarsest operations of agriculture, 
an art and mystery that must be acquired by 
experience and practice. 


After going through the solid manures ¥¢ 
come to the liquid, as agents in cultivates 
Of the utility of these there is but one op 


ion among the best agriculturists. The 
objection there can be to their general adop 
tion, is that they are as yet in this att 
among those novelties from which the « 

fashioned farmer turns with doubt or dis 
lief. The amount of trouble or exper 
that it would cause to make all the arraog” 
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—— 


manure, and their bones softened by quick 
lime and pulverized, are equally efficacious. 
Horn is a still stronger manure than bones, 
but should only be used for such crops as do 
not suffer from an excess of manure; and 
indeed, all parts that we now reject, hair, 
blood, &c., are all highly nutritive. 


A. L. Eiwyn. 


No. 3. 
-essary for preserving them, is but 
. indeed " thing, when the increased 
a al il and the increased cro 
welity of the soil an -TOp 
fert onsidered. It may not be convenient 
are ¢ ke tanks or reservoirs with cemented 
» = nd walls, but a hole could be dug in 
foors & : he 
or pear the -barn-yard, into which all the 
guid portions of the decomposing manure 
sould be made to flow, and if not too trov- 
biesome of expensive, Some kind of pass- 
ve could be made for leading off all the 
ri 4 materials from the house into the same 
receptacle. Our farmers must learn that 
pothing should be wasted—not one of them 
cp afiord to throw away those resources 
iat lie at his hand. It is asking too much 
fom nature, to be kind to the improvident. 
ip England, and several other parts of Eu- 
rope, where necessity makes them alive to 
every thing that can be made available in 
the cultivation of their lands, they are very 
articular in the preservation of liquid ma- 
sures The same judgment must be exer- 
esed in their use as in the other manures. 
On light and porous soils they are of great 
benefit in giving strength and consistency, 
but on tenacious, clayey soils, it will be un- 
aie to give up the use of solid manure— 
with these the liquid are used with better 
eflect as a top-dressing. 

Sheep-folding, as a mode of collecting 
manure, is another European device to keep 
their lands in condition. So few persons in 
the United States have large flocks of this 
animal, that it cannot be considered as a 
plan of much importance to our farmers. 
But as a matter of curiosity, they may know 
that the ground is ploughed, and then the 
sheep sometimes in flocks of two thousand 
or more, are enclosed by a movable hurdle 
fence, within a given space. They stay 
there during the night only, and in the day 
are sent forth to feed. The next night they 
sre puton a new portion of ground, and so 
on, tll the whole field to be manured is gone 
over. On a small scale many of our farmers 
might do the same thing, by having a fence 
made with wheels, that could be drawn from 
one field to another. It would be a mode of 
preserving the manure and turning it to an 
cunediate advantage, that may in some cir- 
cumstances be worth while. 

But besides the excrements of animals, o 
whose atility there is no doubt, the animal 
itself may be made to play its part in the 
‘tt of cultivation. Instead of the bodies o 
“r various animals when they die, being 
ae and serving no purpose whatever, 
: of way, by being covered with quick lime 
ss earth, and after they have gone through 
Ae offensive part of the process of pu- 
“elaction, be turned to an extremely active 














































Nore.—As to the remark of fresh ma- 
nure being put on in the autumn and allowed 
to remain till spring, one of my neighbours 
seven or eight years ago, did this accident- 
ally on a field, where now the effect is easily 
seen and contrasts with the rest of the pas- 
ture. The strong effect noticed, is no doubt 
from the slight evaporation during winter, 
and from the stronger parts of the manure 
being carried into the ground by snow and 
rain. 


At Home! Sweet Home! 


From ‘Songs in the Night”—a beautiful volume of 
Sacred Poetry, recently published in Boston, 


Where burns the fireside brightest, 
Cheering the social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possessed ? 
Where is the hour of sadness 
With meek-eyed patience borne? 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth’s gay cheeks adorn! 
Pleasure is marked with fleetness 
To those who ever roam, 
While grief itself hath sweetness 
At home—sweet home ! 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief— 
The silver links that Jengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief; 
There, eyes in all their splendor, 
Are vocal to the heart, 
And glances, bright and tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart; 
Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
Oh do not widely roam, 
But seek that hidden treasure , 
At home—sweet home. 


Does pure religion charm thee, 

Far more than aught below? 
Would’st thou that she should arm thee 

Against the hour of wo? 
Her dwelling is not only 

In temples built for prayer, 
For home itself is lonely, 

Unless her smiles be there; 
Wherever we may wander, 

"Tis all in vain we roam, 
If worshipless her altar 

At home—sweet home! 
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96 Fungi, Insects, §c-—how to prevent their attacks on plants. Vou. ¥ 


Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Fungi, Insects, &c.,—how to prevent 
their attacks on plants. 


Mr. Eprror,—The fact that the disease 
which hes injured the potatoe crop 80 se- 
verely for several years past, has been at- 
tributed to the attacks of the fungi, by some 
highly scientific gentlemen, induces me to 
give you a few remarks on the cause of the 
Sungei. 

Close observation will show that all plants 
of the fungi tribe grow where there is a de- 
ficiency of alkalies. We never see mush- 
rooms, toadstools, or anything of the kind 
= on or near a heap of ashes, or lime. 

ut we almost invariably see them growing 
on or near a pile of stable dung, or any thing 
yielding a large proportion of carbonic acid. 
The cause of this is easily demonstrated by 
chemistry. A chemical analysis of plants 
of the fungi tribe, will show that they con- 
tain an extremely smal] proportion of alkali, 
far smaller than any other class of vegeta- 
bles. ‘This fact is of the highest importance 
to farmers; by its aid they can always tell 
when their soils need alkaline substances to 
make them more productive, without going 
té the trouble and expense of a chemical 
analysis of the soil for that purpose. Upon 
whatever spot of ground the fungi make 
their appearance, ‘here is a want of alkali, 
and no time should be lost in supplying it, if 
we would raise profitable crops; for such 
crops as wheat, corn, oats, hay, potatoes, &c., 
will not grow well there even if they are 
supplied with the very best stable manure. 
They need ashes, lime, &c., in such places, 
and they cannot do, without them. 

The fungi being composed principally o 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, feed upon 
carbonic acid and water chiefly, and conse- 
quently if lime or potash be added to the 
soil where they grow, and the carbonic acid 
be thereby changed into a salt, the fungi 
have nothing to feed upon, and therefore 
die, for they cannot feed upon a salt. When 
the potatoe crop has been furnished with 
sufficient alkali, particularly potash, and the 
carbonic acid in it is in the form of a car- 
bonate, the fungi have nothing to feed on, 
and do not attack the potatoe. On the other 
hand, when there is not sufficient alkali 

iven to the potatoe crop to cause the car- 

ic acid to form a salt by union with such 
alkali, then the carbonic acid in the potatoe 
is in its own form of carbonic acid, and as 
such the sickly root offers the proper food to 
the fungi, and it avails itself of it; unfortu- 
nately, for doing so, it brings down upon 








































itself the charge of bei 
somntney didesied* Of being the cause of 4, 


The same is the case wi 

If they lack alkali to form 2 Plants 
tion with the carbonic acid they restlva on 
superabundant carbonic acid w}]] give n m 
tion to the seeds of fungi, and they mn 
sprout and grow. We see this effect ne, 
duced in wheat in the case of mildew Le ; 
or blight, and also in smut in the same. 
the ergot in rye, the “ devil's enufitbe,” 
corn, the mildew in oats, buckwheat and 
the grasses, and the mossy growth on the 
bark of fruit and other trees, This ix de 
monstrated by the fact, that if we a. 
strong alkalies in sufficient quantities to »». 
of these plants before they are attacked bs 
the fungi, they will not be attacked : ap) 5 
we supply them after they are attacked. thr: 
will soon be freed from them. It is to this 
purpose that our most successful farmers ana 
fruit raisers apply salt and lime to protec: 
wheat from rust, mildew, or blight, sy 
smut—and put ashes and lime upon corp 


protect it from the “snuff-box”—and eo» "i 
ashes on potatoes to save them from the r+ 
—and wash fruit trees with whale oil, o.: 
or other alkaline substances, to restore them 
to health. These alkaline substances, too, K 
by uniting with the carbonic acid, prevent ne 
the commencement of decay. This com. co 


mencement, in all carboniferous substances, 
is called in chemistry, the “saccharine fer. 
mentation,” the product of which is a sweet 
substance, which gives food to flies, bugs, 
&c., and which flies and bugs are als 
charged by other scientific gentlemen, with 
being the cause of the potatoe rot, and other 
diseases of plants. The Hessian fly, in my 
opinion, finds nothing suited to its palate in 
a healthy stalk’ of wheat, or one that has 
enough alkali, and therefore does not attack 
it; but in a sickly plant, or one with a def- 
ciency of alkali, she finds the sweet su 
stance upon which she feeds, and there lays 
her eggs; which eggs, in the course of time, 
hatch and produce worms, and if the plant 
is in such a condition as to furnish food for 
these worms, they will still remain there; 
but a healthy plant will not furnish thet 
food—the same in regard to the wheat: 


a «,«,;»~—_—), 


* Some of the practical chemists of your city, ¥™ 
their balances, tests, &c., might do the agriculters 
community a great service in connection with ths 
matter, by analyzing sound potatoes, and giving (ber 
constituents, and then analyzing the rotting potato 
and giving their constituents also, The public mit™ 
then compare them, and see what was wanted, 
supply it: I would do so myself, had I the reque’® 
materials. 
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. muck-worm, and all other worms that || greatest number of adherents, because it ap- 
-_ plants. Iam led to this conclusion, ||pears to explain satisfactorily the necessity 
Me pditor by numerous observations and j/for the rotation of crops. 
Mr. periment. I have found that where|} According to this hypothesis, all plants 
Loge the proper quantity of alkaline||secrete or form certain matters during vege- 
~gnces plants were not injured by worms, ||tation, which they cast out by their roots, 
c of flies, in any other way than by being|jand the accumulation of these in the soil 
- ap by them. And, indeed, they are||exercises an injurious influence upon future 
aa : t to be eaten when they have a/jjcrops of the same plants, but does not inter- 
oes of alkalies, for by their aid they||fere with the growth of a different crop; nay, 
sem carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime,|/it was further supposed that the excrements 
veate of potash, &c., and make their stalks||of one species of plants might furnish an 
ad eaves so hard and strong as to be almost/||appropriate nourishment for another species. 
s enetrable to the attacks of many insects||"The framers of this hypothesis, no doubt, 
- imagined that plants in this respect exhib- 


ited an analogy with animals, because we 


at infest them. And their pecaent: sO 
ssipid that they are not so well relished by ! . 
. ° see animals turn with aversion from the ex- 
crements of their own species, whilst the 


ach insects. , 
Hoping, Mr. Editor, that my poor labours 
os same excrements are sought and eagerly de- 
voured ‘by animals of a different species. 


wsy be of some service to my fellow men, I 
»ke leave of you for the present. If my 
ervices are acceptable, perhaps I may have} But this supposed analogy is utterly falla- 
eeasion often to write an article for your||cious; and if we examine the adaptation of 
saper. Yours, &c., the hypothesis to the facts of the rotation of 
, Cuanetoo. ages we shall find it to be altogether un- 
satisiactory. 
ie ite Gass ori The omaaeiute made to prove that certain 
matters are secreted by the roots of plants, 
are by no means conclusive; but, since it is 
well established that plants possess the power 
of absorbing and adapting matter for thew 
growth, we may also suppose, in the ab- 
sence of direct proofs, that they likewise 
secrete matter by their roots. For brevity’s 
sake, we will admit that such secretion takes 
place, and enquire into the proofs adduced 
to render the opinion probable, that these 
secretions exercise an injurious influence 
upon the growth of plants of the same spe- 
cies, whilst the same matter favours, or, at 
least, does not exert any injurious effect 
upon the growth and devélopement of plants 
belonging to other species. 

The facts brought forward to establish 
this theory are such as these—Ist. That 
fruit trees, planted on the same spot where 
previously others of the same species had 
long grown, have not produced so well as 
usual. 2nd. The camomile—matricaria 
chamomilla—when, to a certain extent, pre- 
sent in a field, interferes with the aenth of 
the cereals, owing, as it is supposed, to its 
secretions in the soil being offensive to the 
latter. 3rd. After the culture of peas, 
vetches, clover, buckwheat, &c., far finer 
crops of cereals will be produced than if 
consecutive-crops of grain were attempted. 

But, in objection to the theory of the ex- 
cretions of one plant being injurious to an- 
other, we might allege, that it often happens 
that trees of the same kind will flourish 
upon spots where they have previously 
grown; and that in many countries, espe- 











































Rotation of Crops. 


We take the following extract from Petzholdt’s Ag- 
veaitaral Chemistry, as we find it published in the se- 
eed number of the Farmers’ Library. If this work, 
ww publishing by Greeley and McElrath, of New York, 
vel edited by J. S. Skinner, does not succeed, it will 
wt be for lack of valuable matter, both original and 
selected. —Ep. 


Tut practice of rotation of crops, has 
sven out of pure experience. The practi- 
cal farmer observed that, in most cases, when 
he ame plant was grown for two, three, or 
mere years consecutively upon the same 
wil, it did not yield the same abundant har- 
vest; whilst, when another crop was tried 
upon that soil, the production was satisfac- 
wry. Observation and experience subse- 
qwently and gradually established for differ- 
at parts a different alternation of crops, but 
te practical agriculturist has never been 
eto devise a fixed rule for every kind of 
i; although many efforts have been made 
atta this desirable end, the subject has 
wt been able to pass the limit of mere em- 
pnecism, 

While the practical farmer was content 
» fest simply upon the facts supplied by his 
“terence, and remained satisfied with be- 
“ving that some plants exhaust the soil, 
“sve others do not, the theorist endeav- 
“red to discover a key to this remarkable 
*enomenon. Of all the hypotheses devised 
. *rplain it, that of secretion and excretion 
* “ Toots of plants, seems to have had the 
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98 Rotation of Crops. 


cially in Hungary, successive crops of grain 
plants may be grown year after year contin- 
ually, on the same soil, without disadvantage. 
ln meadows and forests, also, we see the 
same species of plants succeed each other 
for ages, and suffer no injury from the accu- 
mulation of the secretions of preceding gene- 
rations. ‘To explain such cases as these 
would require a new theory to be added to 
the first, and without the aid of chemistry, 
this would be as weak and unsatisfactory as 
we have shown the former theory to be. 
We must, therefore, reject the hypothesis o 
the secretions of plants being the cause o 
the advantage or necessity of the rotation 
of crops, a endeavour to discover another, 
capable of affording a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the known facts, perfectly consistent 
with true science, and especially with chem- 
istry; and if such a theory be thus estab- 
lished, it cannot fail to be of great use in 
practice. 

If we assume that the cause of the utility 
of the rotation of crops depends exclusively 
upon the circumstance that cultivated plants 
withdraw from the soil unequal amounts o 
certain ingredients for their nutrition, all the 
observed facts are at once and satisfactorily 
explained, and the possibility of determining 
the rotation of crops, or of avoiding it alto- 
gether, if desirable, rendered evident. 

I need not here repeat what I have al- 
ready told you, respecting those constituents 
of plants which they derive from the soil, 
but I must remind you that plants of various 
species differ very much with respect to the 
nature as well as to the quantity of mineral 
or saline constituents which they require 
for their growth and developement. 

Bearing this in mind, it is obvious that 
the growth of a plant may be impeded, sim- 
ply because the mineral constituents princi- 
pally needed, indeed essential to their proper 
developement, have already been drawn from 
the soil by the previous cultivation of another 
plant, requiring nearly or altogether the same 
constituents. If, for example, we take a field 
the soil of which contains the mineral and 
saline materials required to produce wheat, 
and yet only in a quantity exactly sufficient 
to produce a single crop, it follows, of course, 
that a second crop of wheat cannot be reared 
upon the same field. The soil is completely 
exhausted for the moment, and will remain 
so for ever, if it does not contain substances 
which may by disintegration and decompo- 
sition furnish a new supply of the ingredi- 
ents necessary to the growth of plants, or it 

these essential matters are not artificially 
supplied. 

Such a complete exhaustion of the soil as 
we have supposed, for the sake of illustra- 


tion, to be effected by a single crop, | 
very err ever to happen in fact. »,, 
what really happens, and that com 
enough, is, that although all the Salts 9», 
not exhausted, yet being present in the. 
in relative proportions very different 
amounts required by various plants, a 
crop of wheat may deprive the soil so Com. 
pletely of one of its mineral constityes), 
that another crop of wheat would not prog 
upon it, and yet this soil may stil] Contain 
abundant mineral constituents for the pr), 
duction of a good crop of clover or tury) 

It will now be obvious that it is possible :, 
grow three, four, or more successive crops 
of the same grain upon the same fields 
whentver the soil contains a sufficient 
amount of the necessary mineral constity. 
ents, and that if a soil possessed an j}|imi. 
able amount of these substances, or received 
a constant and sufficient supply of them, jt 
would be able to produce successive Crops of 
the same cereals continually and for ever. 
and moreover that a rotation of crops wou) 
be in such cases wholly unnecessary. 

What we have stated with respect to the 
cereals, applies equally to all other cylti. 
vated plants; so that any plant may be 
grown upon the same field continually, and 
good crops obtained, if the ingredients of the 
soil which the plant requires either are pre. 
sent originally to an unlimited amount, ot 
the farmer furnishes the field with a con- 
stant and sufficient supply of these sub 
stances. 

Viewed in this light, the subject will be 
elearer to you than perhaps has hitherto 
been the case. You will now understand 
that an exhausting plant must be one which 
in comparison with other cultivated plants 
requires many inorganic constituents, and 
consequently requires for its successful cul- 
tivation a soil rich in those constituents. 
We need by no means wait for the perfect 
developement of a plant, and subsequent 
trials upon the same soil where it is grows, 
in order to know whether it is an exhaust- 
ing plant or not; we can arrive at a positive 
cunclusion upon this point immediately by 
burning the plant and examining the ashes. 
The case for example may occur that some 
hitherto unknown plant is recommended for 
cultivation, and tried in a soil equally un- 
known, as to its amount of the constituents 
which that particular plant may on es 

Practical experience, arisin the 
growth of this plant in one field or . 
may pronounce it to belong to the class 
exhausting plants, whilst in another soil " 
may be found to be a manent Crop. 
Thus, the most contradictory conclusions 
may be drawn from practical experienc 
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From the New York Farmer and Mechanic. 


Sowing Wheat. 
New York, Sept. 2nd, 1845. 
H. Meigs, Esq., Sec. N. Y. Farmers’ Club: 

My dear friend—Being engaged to attend 
the meeting called for this day, in the town 
of Greenburg, to form a “ Farmers’ Club” 
in that town, in accordance with the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Society of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, of Westchester 
county, I shall not be able to attend the dis- 
cussions at the New York Farmers’ Club, on 
the subjects proposed at the last meeting— 
“The preparation of the ground and the 
seed for the wheat crop,” &c. The wheat 
crop is so valuable, so intimately connected 
with the prosperity of not only the agricul- 
tural but also the manufacturing, mechani- 
cal, and commercial interests of the whole 
country, that we cannot be tco wel! informed 
on the subject. Land that has been well 
manured in a previously cultivated crop, 
such as corn and potatoes, is, with proper 
ploughing and harrowing, very suitable for 
winter wheat. It is always best that the 
manure should have been applied in the 
previous crop, particularly if it is rank or 
recently formed, or your wheat will produce 
too much straw, be weak, and fall dowf. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule. 
Bone dust, oily fish, street manure, &c., have 
often been applied at the time of sowing, to 
secure a good crop. A sandy loam, witha 
good supply of calcareous earth or lime, forms 
the best soil for wheat—a certain amount of 
sand or silex, clay, and lime, being essential 
to secure a good crop. When I say that the 
land should be thoroughly ploughed three or 
four times, and harrowed as often, I am fully 
aware what is the usual practice, and also of 
the loss sustained by only one ploughing and 
two harrowings. I do not apply these obser- 
vations to land just cleared from the forest 
(though then, the more and better the plough- 
ing, the larger the crop) or the prairie sod 
just turned over; but to the land in all the old 
States, and all lands long under cultivation. 
The object in ploughing the ground so much, 
is toturn under more completely atmospheric 
air, which consists of nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbonic acid, a thorough mechanical mix- 
ture of which with the soil will insure a great 
increase of crop; it also acts as a manure. 
The thorough pulverizing of the soil, so as 
to make it fine, 1s secured in this way, which 
renders it so much better for the fine roots, 
in the early growth of the plants, to get well 
rooted before winter sets in, thus securing is 
from being winter killed. This also enablee 
you to pasture your sheep and young cattlt 







































$ out which soil will suit this 
js at erie! and which will not. All 
eee be obviated, and the question de- 
ae at once, by paren Oe plant, ex- 
ymining its ashes, and carefully analyzing 
the soil; this will enable us to determine 
«hether a given field will repay the culti- 
vation of the plant or not. 

Thus you perceive that the terms, if eXx- 
hausting” or “non-exhausting plants,” are 
merely relative; a chemical analysis of the 
sshes of plants, as well as of the soil, can 
slone enable us to decide upon this point. 
Strictly speaking, only those plants can be 
called exhausting which find an insufficient 
smount of ingredients necessary to their 
growth present in the soil. So that plants 
requiring a considerable amount of mineral] 
constituents, such as wheat, for instance, 
when grown in a soil rich in those constitu- 
ents, cannot be designated an exhausting 
crop relatively to the soil; whilst on the 
other hand, plants requiring but an incon- 
siderable amount of mineral ingredients, 
when sown in a soil not adequate to supply 
even a small amount of these ingredients, 
must relatively be considered ores 
plants. From the preceding remarks it wil 
be evident how ill-founded the assertion is, 
that certain plants improve the soil by en- 
riching it. It is a fact, proved beyond the 
power of controversy, that all plants what- 
ever, withdraw certain mineral constituents 
trom the soil, and thus so far impoverish it. 
All such notions of improvement, founded 
upon practical experience, are mere illu- 
£0NS, 

It is frequently asserted that fallow crops, 
such as clover, peas, vetches, lucerne, buck- 
wheat, &c., and even tobacco, potatoes, beet 
root, carrots, &c., do not exhaust the soil, 
but on the contrary are, in a certain mea- 
sure, capable of improving it. This is es- 
pecially said to be the case with buckwheat, 
which is frequently sown during fallow, and 
subsequently, when nearly in flower, plough- 
ed into the soil in order to improve and en- 
rch it. The power of the soil to produce 
cereals, after having grown crops of these 
pants, is thought to prove their non-ex- 
‘austing nature. The term fallow crops, 
ndeed, indicates that fields left fallow in 
order to restore their fertility for the cereals, 
have been found by experience to be capable 
of yielding crops of these plants without 
‘heir subsequent ability to grow the cereals, 
being affected. 
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100 Galway Fair. Vou} 
upon it in the fore part of November, with- tly to invigorate it in the 

out any fear of pulling it up. ‘They will se- its growth, Yours, mag, stage of 
cure it from the Hessian Fly by eating o R. T. Unperur, y D 


the larva. _—_ 
It is also very important to prepare the The Galway Fair. 


seed properly i you should have the most 
oe and clean seed that can be obtained.|}/ A very large fair is held at Galway, | 
land, in the county of Galway, cajje the 


Six shillings or a dollar more per bushel for 
the best of seed, are no consideration when the]| Fair of Rose Mount, at which [ was pres 
This was chiefly for the sale of ities @ 


advantages are taken in the account. In a 
barrel or half hogshead make a brine that] horses of a small breed, with sone few n. 
tle. On this occasion, the collection of heath 


will bear an egg, from the old salt taken 
was surprisingly great; and I could then wel 


from your meat and fish casks; or, if you 
have not saved this, ordinary fine or coarse}/ understand what was intended by the publ; 
meetings in Ireland, called “ monster ann 


salt, the former — ing much the soonest, 
and is generally preferred for that reason. || ings,” in respect to which, unti sine 
Put in one, two, or three bushels of wheat, aaedin of Sates, I had anaes ° - 
and mix well with the brine, and skim off all}ithe account of the numbers auneadhied ta 
the chess and other foul seed and light wheat] been much exaggerated. There were h = 
that rises to the top. There should be brine]jon this occasion, some cattle and shee ‘e 
enough to cover the wheat three inches deep. |ithere were, also, four thousand sabise the 
Stir up the wheat with a stick occasionally, || catching of which, for examination a 
and let it remain in the brine three or four|/as they had, in general, neither bridle “a 
hours. Some persons let it remain all night,|} halter, was sufficiently amusing, and | wos 
but I think there is some danger of swelling|| about to add, sufficiently Irish. The fair was 
the grain and acting upon the farina too}/held on the sea-shore, where the recedins 
tide left a large bed of mud. The ponies, 


much, by leaving it so long in the brine, and 
there is no real necessity for it. Draw off|| when required to be caught, were surrouné. 
ed and driven into this mud; and here, in, 


the brine into another cask, and lay the 
wheat on an oblique surface, so that the very ignoble way, they were secured, thoug) 
it was not always without some difficulty they 


brine may run off; then to every bushel o 
were extracted after being caught. 


wheat add three or four quarts of fine air- 
slacked lime, and rake and shovel it through} 1. Temperance in Ireland.—There were 
two circumstances connected with this fair 


every part, so that every grain is coated with 

the lime, and the seed as much separated as/jat Rose Mount, a reference to which, though 

possible from each other. Some good far-|/not having an immediate connection with 
the principal object of my Reports, yet hav- 


mers use more lime than the above. If you 
ing a direct bearing upon rural manners and 


have not lime, and cannot readily obtain it, 
use unleached wood ashes instead. You}|customs, may not be considered wholly out 
of place. ere, as well as at the fair at 


must measure your wheat befere you pre- 
Donnybrook, where immense numbers of 


pare it, or you will likely, when you sow it, 
put less seed in than is proper. You will|/people were congregated, I could observe 
also find it difficult, from the increased bulk, || most distinctly the beneficent effects of that 
to hold enough each time in the hand. It is powerful reformatory movement, which, un- 
therefore better to sow twice, and at right|/der the ministry of a good man, worthy of 
angles; that is, take rather less than usual|/the name of an apostle, has effected a glori- 
in the hand, and when you have gone over||ous moral triumph throughout Ireland, such 
as the pages of, history scarcely record. | 


the field, begin and sow it over again in 
due proportion across the first sowing. You|/cannot say that at either place there was no 
drinking and no quarrelling; but there wes 


will thus have it more even, and secure suf- 
ficient seed, which is rarely the case. When|}comparatively little; and knowing, from re- 
you have taken pains to prepare your land|/port and from the natural excitableness o! 
well, use plenty of good seed—a virtue rare-||the Irish temper, what had heen usual on 
ly practiced in this part of the world. The}jsuch occasions, I could not but feel how 
object gained by the above preparation of|}much had been accomplished, when ® for 
the seed is, first, you destroy all the smut, eigner might truly say, of such vast an 
mixed assemblages, they were quiet, order'), 


which is a parasitica] plant placed on the fur- ) 
zy end of the grain; also all the eggs ofjjand kind; and a well-behaved man, disposed 
to keep his elbows to his own sides, mig! 


insects, that frequently may be seen with a 
glass on the same part of the grain. Thejjfeel an almost equal security as he would 
feel in church. 


salt and lime also act as a manure to stimu- 
late the germ of the young plant, so asit 2. The Galway Women.—There wes 
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The Galway Fair. 





rfectly unique in its!iplexions and their bright eyes, with their 
thet poo gee P shall 3 coaieanl for white frilled caps, and Suaed cloaks and 
There was another species of live||petticoats,—for this is the picturesque cos- 
: oes ibited at the fair, which I cannot)/tume of that part of the country,—all wil- 
ne - seen at such places, but which \ling to endow some good man with the rich- 
ay is NEN always present itself under thejjest of all the gifts of Heaven, a good and 
goes aaa circumstances. The kind noble-)jfaithful wife, | can see no essential differ- 
= accompanied me, and who, ike/jence. 
a others, noble and simple, whom it has 
man} my good fortune to meet with on this 
ro of the water, left no effort unessayed 


=» my gratification, after looking at the va-|| I hope I shall be excused, if I say some- 
saya objects of the fair, asked me, at last,||thing more of these Galway women. I ne- 
.¢{ would like to see the girls.” I confess||ver saw a more handsome race of people. I 
Pe satural diffidence at once took the alarm;||have always been a great admirer of beauty ; 
sa my imagination cast a few furtive glances||natural beauty, personal beauty, mental beau- 
veer the sea at some precious objects I had|ity, moral beauty. For what did the Creator 
ut behind. However, upon a voyage o make things so beautiful as they are made, 
euriosit > why should I not see what was to!/but to be admired? lor what has he en- 


\» seen! and, confident that my good friend idowed man with an exquisite sense of beau- 






“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure.” 


wali have no sinister design, I gave him anjjty, but that he may cultivate it, and find in 
varmative reply. Upon inquiring of one of||it a source of pleasure and delight? As I 
he trustees, or masters of the fair, “if the|/have grown older, this sense of beauty—and 
mris had come,” we were informed they|\I deem it a great blessing from Heaven—has 
would be there at twelve o’clock. At twelve become more acute; and every day of my 
sclock we went, as directed, to a part of)\life, the world and nature, nature and art, 
the ground higher than the rest of the field,||the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
where we found from sixty to a hundred)\creation, the heavens and the earth, the 
roung women, well dressed, with good looks)|fields and flowers, men, women, and chil- 
snd good manners, and Pe a specta-||dren, wit, genius, learning, moral purity and 
cle quite worth any civi man’s looking at,||moral loveliness, deeds of humanity, forti- 
snd in Which, I can assure my readers, there||tude, patience, heroism, disinterestedness, 
was nothing to offend any civil or modest|}have seemed to me continually more and 
man's feelings. These were the marriage-| more beautiful, as, at the setting of the sun, 
sbie girls of the country, who had come to!\man looks out upon a world made richer and 
show themselves on the occasion, to the!/more glorious by his lingering radiance, and 
young men and others who wanted wives;|\skies lit up with an unwont gorgeousness 
und this was the plain and simple custom of|jand splendor. But the human countenance 
the fair. I am free to say that I saw in the|jeeems in many cases to concentrate all of 
custom no very great impropriety. It cer-|/physical, of intellectual, and of moral beau- 
tainly did not imply that, though they were||ty, which can be combined in one bright 
ready to be had, any body could have them.||point. Why should it not, therefore, be ad- 
It was not a Circassian slave-market, where||mired? In the commingled beams of kind- 
the richest purchaser could make his selec-||ness and good humor brightening up the 
ton, They were in no sense of the term|whole face, like heat-lightning in summer 
mo sale; nor did they abandon their own||on the western sky; or in the flashes of ge- 
nght of choice; but that which is done con-|/nius sparkling in the eyes with a splendor 
‘antly in more refined society, under vari-||which the fires of no diamond can rival; or 
ows coversand pretences,—at theatres, balls,||in the whole soul of intelligence, and noble 
tol public exhibitions; I will say nothing||thoughts, and heroic resolution, and strong 
theut churches,—was done by these humble|/and lofty passions glowing in the counten- 
tad unpretending people in this straightfor-|\ance,—there is a manifestation of creative 
rani manner. Between the noble duchess,|| power, of divine skill, unrivalled in any spot 
who presents a long train of daughters, rus-|/or portion of the works of God. 

“ing in silk, and glittering with diamonds,|} The extraordinary personal beauty of these 
"tthe queen’s drawing-room, or the ladies||\Galway women was not mere imagination 
d rank and fashion, who appear at public||on my part, nor the result of any undue sus- 
paces with all the beauty and splendor ofjjceptibility. I said to the coachman, as we 
“ess and ornament which wealth, and taste,||passed through this part of the country, that 
tnd art, and skill, can supply, meaning no-|\[ never saw a handsomer people. “That,” 
“ng else but “ Admire me!” and theseljsaid he, “travellers always remark,” and 
~uest Galway nymphs with their fair com-!iwhen I left the country, in casting my eye 
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102 French Agriculture, &¢.—Editorial Notices. 
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over a recent book of Travels in Ireland, I 
found the author’s impressions correspond 
with my own. Tradition says that a colony o 
Milesians formerly settled in this part of the 
country, and that the remains of this race, 
or the offspring of the intermixture of them 
with the native tribes, present these results. 
This is a remarkable fact, and not without 
its bearing upon one great branch of agri- 
cultural improvement.—Coleman’s Agricul- 
tural ‘Tour, No. 4. 






THE FARMERS’ CAaRinp, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-200x. 


Purtapetpuia, TentH Monrn, 1845 


Tue continued abstract on Manures from Von Thae 
furnished by Dr. Elwyn, and which we Give this my we 
will be found to contain a number of Very Valuable a 
to our practical farmers. ‘It is too much to ask tom 
nature, that she should be kind to the improviden » 
Why not preserve what we have at our hand?—», 
submit to the necessity and inconvenience of poin 
‘many miles to our cities to purchase so much o - 


jeign manures, when from the cow-yards 





——- 


Frencn Acricutture.—The French com- 
mission on eee ert the following facts 
as to the present condition of several branches, 
of agriculture in France. 1st. The supply o aatnlaaeeeaneeeioee the very eavenc 

; ots ' . \|of those yards, are suffered to run into ditches 

cattle is so deficient that animals and animal) vines, where they are totall wee _—a 

: 7 daiks , Y lost! It is strange the: 
food of the value of ninety-four millions Of]| we should so willingly, and yet so inmnabdithets 
francs are imported yearly. 2nd. Fifteen|| many miles to duy that, of which we suffer s ne 
thousand foreign horses are required every) to run to waste at our elbow. — 
year to supply the demand for horses for war | 
and industry. 3rd. The ploughed land in| Tux leading article from J. G., on the great Can 
France is to the grass land as six and a half) Show, &c., at Utica, will, we are aware, speak fx 
to one, whilst in most of the neighbouring) itself, as it will be read with lively interest by every 
countries it is only as three to one, and in| one who takes up the Cabinet; yet we cannot refrais 
England and Holland two to one; and 4th,| from saying, that the energy and enthusiasm whic 
there are means of forming not less than||T" through it, deserve to be more broadly ditfused 
two millions of hectares of artificial irri-|)#™0s us. They are delightful, and should belp ts 
gated meadows in France, which would) ToUse "8 up to the more complete developement of oe 
produce a revenue of about eight millions) OW" &™#* resources. 


sterling.— New Farmers’ Journal. THE AMERICAN SHEPHERD: being a History ¢ 
we aca CAlaanEn , StLEETER _ TL the Sheep, with their Breeds, Management and Disease, 
Tne Poraroe Ror, which for two or three, ilustrated with portraits of different breeds, sheep-barus, 
years has been so destructive in the middle ‘sheds, &c. With an Appendix embracing upward: ¢ 
States, and last year in Massachusetts, and )|,twenty letters from eminent wool-growers and sheep fat. 
to some extent in New Hampshire and Maine, ane of different States, detailing their respectice moda 
appears to spread this year over all New)|% ™¢nagement; by L. A. Morrewt, of Lake Ridge, New 
ngland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. || 7°"* ; 
Some few locations may escape with little | This work has been recently published by Harper & 


damage, but the destruction is very widely || Broters. New York, and placed on our table by Grigg 
& Elliott of this city. Its title conveys a just idea of 


ee. in Somerset and Franklin, thou- ‘its contents, and from the hasty glance we have given 
sands of acres have been planted in potatoes lit, and the knowledge we have of the writer, we bare 
‘no doubt it will prove a valuable auxiliary to thow 


for the starch factories.— Kennebec Journal. 
engaged in the business of sheep husbandry. The a- 


Bortep Corn.—A writer in the satin states he has been a practical manager of sheep 
Farmer says, the way to prepare corn for||for many years, and is enthusiastically attached to th 





of Many 











the table, is not to put it into a pot and boil||vocation. His affection for this domestic animal is 
it for an hour, or rather until it is good for||greater than for any other, and he has studied its in 
nothing, but simply to put on your water,|/stincts and habits at all seasons, and under all circum 
and when it boils, put in your corn with q//Sstances, as well as shared with his labourers in every 
little salt—cover it up tight, and let it boil||4epartment of its management. What is offered thie 
five minutes, or until the cob is : fore, is the result of the experience of a practical mas. 





through; then the corn is done, and you 
have all the sweet and nutritious qualities 
without any of its injurious effects. 


Tue late Annual Exhibition of our Horticultur 
Society was as usual made attractive by the great 
riety of plants, vegetables and flowers of every & 
scription, that could please the eye of the common o> 
server, or gratify the taste of the thoroughly instruct 
amateur. The arrangement of the articles through! 
the magnificent rooms of the Museum building, ¥* 
judiciously made, and during the three days, upw®™ 
of 15,000 persons witnessed the grand display. 





Tue British government has appointed 
Professors Farrady and Playfair, says the 
Rail-way Express, to ascertain how far it is 
possible to consume the smoke from steam 
engine chimneys. 








No. 3. 


D 
ea AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 


t street, between Fifth and Sixth 


-. a4) Marke : 
Ne, Ps streets, South side. 


por sale as above, Prouty & Mears’ Patent Centre 
fraught Seif-sharpening Ploughs, with all the new 
_norovements attached. These ploughs have taken 
; <i premiums the last fall, in the States of Pennsyl- 
i a and Delaware. Subsoil ploughs for one or two 
as _Taylor's new Patent Straw-cutters—Guillotine 
ial do.—Corn-Planters—Cultivators—Harrows; 
Turnip- Drills, &c. Garden tools of every description. 
, wo, Vegetable and Flower seeds, crop of 1844, grown 
be this establishment, and warranted true to name. 
Among the collection are several new kinds, very su- 
—_—s Seymour's White Giant Celery—Union 
ead Lettuce. Also, Peas—Beans—Potatoes, &c.— 
Fruit trees—Bulbous roots, &c., for sale at the lowest 
snices, bY D. O. PROUTY. 





Poudrette. 


4 valuable manure—of the best quality, prepared 
io Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Farm- 
ws’ Castxet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
rye manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 
sieet. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing 
ar bushels—$5 for three barrels—$15 for ten barrels, 
or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, en- 
eosing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prompt- 
iy attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on 
ward of such conveyance as may be designated. 
The results on corn and wheat have been generally 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in the 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey, are 
invited to try it. It is now seasonable for wheat. &c. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 





Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
ke. for a reasonable commission. All letters post 
paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will be attended 
to without delay. AARON CLEMENT. 


March 15th, 1845. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, &c., 


In great variety, for sale as heretofore, by the sub- 
ender, at his Nursery, near Haddington, four miles 
_ West of Philadelphia. Orders sent by mail, or left at 
the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet—where catalogues 
may be obtained—will be attended to, and the trees 
well packed when ordered to distant places. City 
fardeners supplied with trees suitable for the streets, 
aa liberal discount. SAMUEL RHOADS. 


Tenth mo. 15th, 1845. 





Tae quantity of rain which fell during the Ninth 
month, 1845, was nearly two inches and a quarter. 
see eevecescecees treet tocseccesecssesesseseeee SJ INCHES 

Penn. Hospital, 10th mo. 1st. 
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By Alfred L. Kennedy, a member of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society. 

A course of familiar Lectures, illustrated by experi- 
ments, specimens and diagrams, on those portions of 
Chemistry, Botany and Geology, which are applicable 
to agriculture, will be commenced early in November 
next, and continue semi-weekly until the latter part 
of February. The subjects treated, will be those most 
interesting and valuable to the practical agriculturist ; 
and to those who are now learning, or about to learn 
the practice of the farm:—the economy of animal, 
mineral and vegetable manures, their action on sili- 
ceous, argillaceous and calcareous soils, analyses of 
soils, structure of plants, drainage, irrigation, &c. 

Circulars containing a synopsis of the course, time 
of delivery, terms, &c., may be obtained at this office. 


Philada. October 15th, 1845. 2. 





GUANO. | 
TWENTY-Five tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in 
bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 
8. & J. J. ALLEN & CO., 


No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below 
Market street, Philadelphia. 


October 15th, 1845, 6t. 





Tae fourth part of Colman's Agricultural Tour is 
published, and will be forwarded to our subscribers as 
soon as the numbers are received. We give a graphic 
and amusing extract from it, describing one of the ac- 
companiments of the Galway Fair, in Ireland. 








Tne Lectures advertised by A. L. Kennedy, will af- 
ford facilities for acquiring a certain kind of valuable 
information, that has been heretofore hardly offered to 
farmers of this vicinity, or to young men who would 
make themselves acquainted with those portions of 
Chemistry, Botany and Geology, which are every day 
applicable to agriculture. 


Tue October number of the Farmers’ Library comes 
to us filled with information which we could wish every 
farmer would avail himself of. It contains also a beau- 
tiful, lithographed likeness of Licbig. This will be 
particularly acceptable to the thousands with whom 
his name is so familiar. 


Tue fourth number of the Pennsylrania Journal of 
Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, published from this 
office, has just made its appearance. Like the num- 
bers which have preceded it, it is filled with matter 
highly interesting and important to the philanthropist, 
and to those who are active in framing, or administer- 
ing the provisions of the penal code. 





re SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, £1 
The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional tine. 
Payment in advance. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 


friends with Agricultural works generally. Among COATES’ SEED STORE, 


Von. ¥. 


which are No. 49 Market Street. 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price si00 |FRESH TIMOTHY SEE 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- oe D, 
ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 || Of various qualities, from good common seed te: 
BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 purest and finest that can be produced, 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; GUE Seemittntes caenten’ 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37} COMPLETE -ASORTHERT op 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 60 GRASS & GARDEN sEEps 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, ’ 
half-bound, 9 vols. 7 59 || Of the finest Quality and best Varicties_p.,. 
DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 || Seeds, &c. JOS. P. H. COATES 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 75 lyr. Successor to George M. Coat 
SKINNER'’S Every Man his own Farrier, ww ———— 
AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 1 25 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 


FARM — & BMISR ARSE HAND-BQOE, 1 00 || New York Cattle Show and Exhibition at Utica ye 
MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 Efficacy of Ammonia in cases of Poieon.—Wate, 6 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31 in a Sheep's Head.—To diminish the draugy: 

BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 of Ploughs.—Windows cleansed by Steam.— 
SKINNER’S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 Animal Gratitude, ......++--s000.seveeeeees, * 
AMERICAN FARRIER. 50 Decrease of Temperature in the Atmosphere. = 
THE PARMER'S MINE, 75 || day at the Reybolds’ in Peach Harvest. ........ 7 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 6 Be et ee ” 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 bere Mons Theory. OOO CROC OO Or 000606 Sevcscsecce “) 
“ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 | o. ties Sahat ects Ss . 
; a ae =" The Teeth.—Tunnel through London.—To scour % 

As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- Clothes.—A good Cow.—Soap Boilers’ Ley 
culture. as Manure. .....ese0se> @ leceeee Coceecsccere 5 
Subscriptions received for Colman’s Agricultura}|} The Apple. --..++.+++++++0s+0: ee ae = 
Tour—or single numbers sold. Agriculture in Scotland, «...5.00. 60 cececeeeeeces “7 
Hy We are prepared to bind books to order, BOOBs ccc ccc dceecccesdccsecesesesecccccccse cose 
a Clement's South-down Buck. .......-.-.s0000000. @ 
Seed Store, Agricultural Show, &c., in Delaware. .........., x” 
, . . Prospect of Crops in England.— Joseph Cloud. ” 
Ne 53 Market Stvect, Philadelphia, Ploughing Match at Newcastle, Del.—Thaer's 

The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White Principles of Agriculture, ... ++ ..++0.ceeees % 
and Red clover, and other grass seeds. Field seeds, |{*‘ Sweet Home.” .......seeeeeeeee cece ceeeeeeeces 95 
consisting of Spring and Winter Wheats, Potatoe,|| To prevent the effects of Fungi, Insects, &c. % 
Oats, Barley, and choice varieties of Seed-corn. Also/|| Rotation of Crops. .......s0eeeececeeeeececeeenes 9 
iu season, Fruit and Shade Trees. Garden and Bird||Sowing Wheat. ........ detéieeeen sens cnnnes sts Te 


seeds generally. Guano in parcels to suit purchasers, || Galway Fair. ...-..+++e.e+eeeeceeeeeeecececeees 
M. 8. POWELL. || French Agriculture.—Potatoe Rot.— Editorial 
Philad., March 15th. tf. WatiOuE, .o¢ccccccncpece netibepboo ce ab 6eed babes 102 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-f For six dollars paid in advance, a complete set of th 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be/|work will be furnished in numbers, including the tent 
iMustrated by engraxings, when they can be appropri-|;volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
ately introduced. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 

Texms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for} the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and 
seven copies—payadle in advance. ‘tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatior, 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning) will also be bound upon the same terms. — me 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition|| By the decision of the Post Master General, ° 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become|}* Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. ?° 
exbausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-||any Post office within thirty miles of Pbiladelplss, 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at|\they will go ftee of charge. 
one doliar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. —— 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer 











